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“It is a cheap and easy thing, and 
sometimes results in temporary glory, 
for Commissioners to denounce public 
utilities ; but it is a very costly thing; 
it is a very costly thing for the com- 
panies and for the commissioners, be- 
cause, finally, a denunciation may 
go to the point of wreck, and regula- 
tion and Commissioners go down 
with the‘ wreck.” —Edwin O. Edgerton, 


President Railroad Commission of the 
State-of California. 
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A Better Understanding 


The Publicity Program submitted at 
the Emergency Meeting of Executives 
of the gas industry on May 26, was 
adopted with a full realization of the 
necessity for securing the support of the 
press if the story of the gas industry’s 
critical condition and need of relief was 
to be fairly and impartially put before 
the public. 

The growing conviction in the minds 
of the editors of newspapers generally 
throughout the country, that the gas in- 
dustry is entitled to the same fair treat- 
ment as is accorded to all other indus- 
tries, and that the public is also a re- 
sponsible party to seeing that this essen- 
tial industry is fully protected and 
allowed to opefate under conditions 
which will enable it to pay a fair return 
on the investment, attract the capital 
necessary to meet all the demands on 
the service, and enable it to pay the 
largely increased costs of essential ma- 
terials and equipment, is very evident if 
we are to take the tone of the editorials 
recently appearing in the press as any 
criterion of a changed condition for the 
better. 

The press as a medium for moulding 
favorable sentiment towards the gas 
companies, is the most powerful and 
wide-reaching of any available to us and 
when we see such unsolicited editorial 
comments as the following appearing 
almost daily in all parts of the country 
we cannot but feel that the seed of our 
efforts has been cast upon fertile soil. 


The Morning New New 


Bern, N. C., says: 

“It is hardly possible to-day to read a news- 
paper of large circulation, without finding in 
it an article dealing with the troubles of gas, 
electric light, street railway and water com- 
panies. We confess we know nothing of the 
details required to operate Public Utilities, 
but we know that if they are the victims of 
high prices for the raw materials required to 
carry on their work, in the same proportions 
that newspapers have had to suffer, they must 
be in pretty bad shape. They must be given 
a return which will enable them to secure 
financial aid in making extensions and im- 


Bernian, 


provements and we do know they cannot live 
on the same returns they were receiving two, 
yes even one year ago. We happen to know 
the officials of the local company have spent 
thousands of dollars in making their property 
one of the best in the state and from our 
own experience we know that New Bern has 
never enjoyed better service or more courteous 
treatment.” 


From the Press of Middletown, Conn., 
comes the following: 

“There is no denying that the problem con- 
fronting gas companies is a most difficult one. 
They have been hard hit in the way of ad- 
vancing costs for almost everything that goes 
into gas making and many of them delayed a 
long time before announcing advanced rates 
of any kind. One thing is certain, the country 
cannot eat the cake of high wages and expect 
to have the dough of low prices in any direc- 
tion. Everything has gone up. Gas must go 
as well.” 


In the Millville (N. J.) Daily Repub- 
lican there recently appeared the state- 
ment: 

“The present country-wide fights against in- 
creased trolley fares, gas, electric and water 
rates, will result in serious punishment to the 
people as a whole if it continues. If people 
could be made to take this view of the situa- 
tion of public utility companies of all kinds, 
a large share of their troubles would be ended, 
but in their blind folly they prefer to listen 
to the crude, half-baked, hair-brained argu- 
ments of a lot of demagogues who are always 
against the corporations. What has happened 
to the railroads will happen to trolley, gas and 
electric companies unless they are granted re- 
lief, and when they are out of business or so 
badly crippled that they only render partial 
service, the people will discover their blind 
blundering as they have already discovered it 
in the case of the railroads, and the ultimate 
bill will come to them for payment.” 


The Press of Portland, Me., on August 
9 in an editorial on Judge Hand’s deci- 
sion in the Consolidated Gas case, said 
in part: 

“New York gas companies, like similar 
companies everywhere, are finding difficulty in 
making gas, with the present price of coal so 
that it can be sold profitably at figures which 
prevailed a few years ago. There is no reason 
why a gas company should be compelled to do 
business at a loss, any more than there is 
why a merchant should sell goods below their 
cost to him. The difference is that the mer- 
chant is permitted to charge what to him seems 
reasonable, while many gas companies, where 
they are restricted by law, us they have been 
in New York, are compelled to manufacture 
gas and dispose of it for less than it costs to 
produce. This is the condition the New York 
courts are endeavoring to change.” 
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Be Your Own Publicity Agent 


HIRTY miles from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
there is an electric railway company 
that has been able to increase its fares 
four times in three years without serious 
objection from the public. In view of 
the opposition encountered by other com- 
panies in attempting to get a single in- 
crease, this sounds more like fiction than 
fact, but such is the unique record of the 
Beaver Valley Traction Company. 
Publicity of the right kind did the trick 
for this company and the man responsible 
for planning, writing and placing it is 
William H. Boyce, superintendent, who 
did it without any aid from a publicity 
expert and who was himself inexperi- 
enced in the subject when he first ap- 
proached it.. It was through no choice 
of his own, however, that he took his pen 
in hand and proceeded to the task. His 
company could not afford the expense of 
a trained publicity man, yet he realized 
that a campaign had to be started at once 
to retain the good will of the public. He 
was forced, therefore, to be his own pub- 
licity agent. 
How Mr. Boyce went about his task 
and what he learned in doing it, will 


profit many a man in the gas business 
to-day who is eager to utilize the power 
of publicity in telling his story to the 
public, but who can not afford to hire a 
publicity man and who believes that he 
is utterly unfitted to undertake such work 
himself. One lesson to be learned from 
Mr. Boyce’s experience, as set forth in 
the official publication of the American 
Electric Railway Association is that a 
man with an ordinary knowledge of the 
English language plus cold, hard business 
facts and a little enthusiasm can do pub- 
licity work and do it well. 

Without attempting to minimize the 
work that is being done by regular pub- 
licity men, Mr. Boyce goes on record as 
saying : 

“We do not agree with those who con- 
tend that publicity work can only be 
handled by a specialist in that line. Real 
publicity is what. you do, not what you 
say. Real publicity must have a firm 
foundation of fair dealing and frank- 
ness. Real publicity is service first of all. 

“Of what profit would it be to a com- 
pany to employ a publicity agent to main- 
tain one attitude toward the public while 
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operating officials maintained another?” 


Because Mr. Boyce believes that real 
publicity is service first of all, he cen- 
tered his attention on the employees of 
his company before he did anything else. 
One of his early acts was to prepare an 
Employee’s Service Code in which is ex- 
plained just what the company means 
when it declares there shall be good 
service. One extract from the booklet is 
of more than usual interest. It reads: 


“Let me tell you that the passengers 
are more valuable to us than you are. 
We cannot get along without passengers. 
So, put in the background any idea you 
may have that you are the king-pin. You 
are not. Neither am I. The passenger 
is the important party. Don’t forget it.” 

Speaking to his employees on the ques- 
tion of company ownership, he says: 

“You have friends who believe the 
facts that you give them about the finan- 
cial condition of your company. Sup- 
pose you could rate every person in your 
community as your friend? Impossible, 
of course, but wouldn’t things be easy 
for you? Many valuable acquaintance- 
ships may be formed through affiliation 
with commercial and social organizations. 
These, if properly fostered, will resolve 
into friendships that will prove of in- 
estimable value in times of trouble.” 

Every opportunity of proving that the 
company is a vital factor in the life of 
the community is eagerly seized by the 
management. Full advantage is taken at 
the annual county fair to impress visu- 
ally upon the public the company’s prob- 
lems and what it is trying to do. Novel 
exhibits designed to make the people 
think are shown. In addition to mechan- 
ical apparatus displayed in the company’s 
booth, there are posters which present 
facts about the financial condition of the 
company, operating difficulties and acci- 
dent prevention. 
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There are seven newspapers published 
in the territory served by the Beaver Val. | 
ley Traction Company. In the light of” 
his experience Mr. Boyce has this to say 
about dealing with the press: 

“Never lose sight of the fact that pub- 
lic opinion can make or break any com- 
pany, particularly if that company is in 
need of a fare increase, franchise exten- 
sion or relief from any of the numerous © 
burdens that a public could or would put 4 
upon it. . 

“As a rule you will find newspaper 
men just as fair, if not fairer, than rail- 
way men, but it is necessary to be ex- 
tremely careful in the manner in which 
you attempt to ‘stand in’ with the news- 
papers. Editors guard their so-called 
rights with extreme jealousy, but they 
will not trouble you a great deal if the 
public is not against you. 

“Furnish service to newspapers as well 
as passengers. Have some one desig- 
nated from whom newspapermen can 
secure information. The reporter, cub 
or veteran, can do more for or against 
you than any other individual in the com- 
munity. No matter how much you may 
dislike his personality or his method of 
handling news items concerning your 
system, you will do well to cultivate him. 

“Newspapermen here all understand 
that at any time they ’phone this office 
they can get full and correct information 
about any accident that has happened om © 
our lines, or any contemplated improve- 7 
ments. If we are not ready to have this 
information made public, we give them 
an adequate explanation, and we have 
yet to experience the disappointment of 
having our confidence violated by any 
newspaperman in this community.” 


Very decided views on the value of 
newspaper advertising as a regular pro- 
gram for a traction company are held by 
Mr. Boyce. 
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“The old press agent methods have 
been outlawed,” he declares. “When you 
have anything to tell your public in the 
newspapers, put it into a paid advertise- 
ment. If you have a bad operating con- 
dition that for some reason you cannot 
correct, do not wait for the newspapers 
to make a story of it. Put the whole 
truth and your explanation in a paid ad- 
yertisement. However, do not make the 
mistake of supposing an occasional news- 
paper advertisement when a company is 
in trouble or wants something will per- 
form a miracle. When a utility first be- 
gins to advertise, or advertises but inter- 
mittently, the public by instinct is sus- 
picious that ‘some job is about to be 
pulled.’ Therefore, the continued use of 
small advertising space at all times, and 
a larger amount as warranted, is advis- 
able. 

“One of your tasks is to remove the 
impression, if it prevails, that you and 
t's public are working for opposite re- 
sults. You make. a sad mistake if you 
try to prove to your public that it is 
wrong. Acquaint it with enough of your 
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difficulties so that it will find out for 
itself that it is wrong. Forget not that 
the public is to be the judge of your 
service.” 

What Mr, Boyce has accomplished by 
mere force of initiative can be repeated 
by a great many gas men for their respec- 
tive companies.if they will disregard the 
many superstitions regarding writing and 
the ability to write which seem to hold 
most of us in mortal fear of trying to 
say something on paper. 

The time has passed when writers can 
fool the public into believing that they 
have to sit in cloister before their great 
minds will function. With a working 
knowledge of the English language and 
plenty of facts as ammunition, any gas 
man can keep step with Mr. Boyce and 
carry his story to his employees and to 
his public with equal success. Further- 
more, the gas man has the advantage over 
Mr. Boyce, in that the Emergency Com- 
mittee and the Publicity and Advertising 
Committee of the A. G. A. are working 
with him from start to finish. 





apprehension. 


perity.”—Leslie’s Weekly. 





“The treatment to which public utility companies have been 
subjected in many localities in the United States must be con- 
demned by every fairminded citizen. 

“The spectacle of great enterprises tottering toward bank- 
ruptcy merely because they are not permitted to make a living 
charge for the services they render, may well cause widespread 


“It is a symptom of perverse-mindedness and a menace to pros- 











The Voice of the Gas Man 


F these are portentous days for 
humanity in general they are also 
history-making days for the gas industry. 
One does not need to be close to the 
pulse of things to appreciate this fact. 
It is audibly present on the lips of mil- 
lions of people and it is visibly present 
in the pages of thousands of newspapers. 
The word “gas” is getting to be a by- 
word. The voice of the gas man is being 
heard. 


When, in the life of an industry over 
a hundred years old, have there been so 
many rate increases granted companies 
over a similar period as in the thirty days 
previous to August 1oth? When have 
the newspapers of the United States and 
Canada commented so voluminously and 
so fairly on the various phases of the 


gas situation as they have during this 


same period? And who can recall the 
day when the entire industry was so well 
knit together as it is at the present time, 
or when the gas man was on more inti- 
mate terms with regulatory officials and 
with the gas-consuming public? 


If the trend of public opinion is a true 
barometer of the immediate future, it 
looks as if the pendulum is beginning to 
swing toward the side of better business 
for the industry. Aside from a few 
isolated instances, the public, by and 
large, is in sympathy with the plight of 
the public utilities. Editorial utterance 
proves it. As The Sun and New York 
Herald says: 

“Government control of public utilities has 
been sampled generously by the United States, 
and no sane citizen likes it.” 

The Rochester, N. Y., Post-Express 
goes a step further when it says: 


“The service of public utilities being abso- 
lutely indispensable to the convenience and 


/ 


prosperity of communities, there has come to — 
be a feeling on the part of thoughtful people 
that they should be given fair play and fair 
pay.” 

And the leading paper in Manchester, 
N. H., takes the stand: 


“It is good to see that the gas companies 
of the country have the ‘punch’ to try to wake 
up the politicians, business interests and the 
general public as to the fuel situation. No 
doubt these big corporations are looking out 
for their own business, but it happens well 
that in so doing they are doing something 
practical to help the whole people.” 

It remains for the Englewood, II, 
Times, however, to hit the nail on the 
head. 

“It is time to quit exploiting ambitious, 
political and theoretical views,” it says, “and 
get down to a straight business proposition. 
The people demand service and should have it, 
and the companies should be allowed sufficient 
revenue to be able to give it.” 

In view of the critical conditions fac- 
ing a number of companies, it has 
become necessary for gas men to state 
their troubles in such a way as will make 
clear the imminence of the danger con- 
fronting the companies and public alike 
of a stoppage of this essential service. 
Take, for instance, the utterance of 
‘William H. Welch, president of the New 
York and Richmond Gas Company. He 
said recently: 

“When the company shall have reached a 
point where it cannot longer pay its operating 
expenses, and it will therefore be unable to 
pay for the necessary labor and material and 
supplies to manufacture and distribute its gas, 
and its actual cash shall have been exhausted, 
it will discontinue its operations and it will 
only resume when it is enabled to receive a 
price or sum for its gas which will pay such 
costs and provide a fair and reasonable return 
on its property actually devoted to the public.” 

This is a pretty strong notice to serve, 
but the next day Mr. Welch got the 
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A cartoon by Ireland, appearing in the Co/umbus 
Dispatch. The caption reads: “ Are you 
fellows trying to spoil my summer ?™ 


following support from a newspaper 
serving his customers: 


“It would seem that it is about time for the 
introduction of horse sense into municipal and 
State administration. The effort to keep down 
the prices of transportation and other public 
utilities in the face of the obvious impossibility 
of meeting expenses under increased costs of 
operation and production stamp the instigators 
as idiots or unmitigated demagogues—perhaps 
both.” 

And shortly before this an influential 
New York newspaper, commenting on 
Ralph Elsman’s statement to the public 
that the Kings County Lighting Com- 
pany was on the verge of suspension, 
said editorially : 

“A Kings county gas company serving 
250,000 consumers is going broke and has 
announced it must quit business, and the worst 
of it is that from experience with bankrupt 


street car lines the corporation’s patrons know 
it may do exactly as it says.” 


The gas man’s word is no longer taken 


with a grain of salt. It is believed. 
Viewing the gas situation as a whole, 

developments during the past month have 

been of more than usual interest. Hardly 
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a week passes by but what one or more 
companies are forced to suspend 
operations because of financial difficulties 
or inability to receive coal and oil. In 
Painesville, Ohio, the local company 
closed its plant because of lack of fuel 
and we read that “hardware stores are 
swept clean of oil stoves by housewives 
and cooking is going on in a large park 
where some natural gas is obtainable. A 
dozen hot plates are in use and dozens of 
housewives, lugging baskets of food, take 
turns at cooking.” This is a picture that 
impresses itself vividly upon the imagi- 
nation of the housewife, who has no 
desire to do her cooking in a public park. 

One of the most significant news items 
of the month comes from Indianapolis, 
where the national and international 
balloon races scheduled for September 
1r and October 13 are to be held. It 
takes gas to make a balloon race, but J. 
Dorsey Forrest, president of the Citizens 
Gas Company refuses, under the present 
condition of fuel shortage, to furnish gas 
for such a purpose. 

“There is no city in the United States 
that should, under present conditions, 
undertake to provide gas for this pur- 
pose,” says Mr. Forrest. He told the 
race officials that the use of coal and oil 
for such a purpose would be “criminal.” 
From late reports published in the press, 
it seems that thirteen cities, including 
those as far west as Los Angeles and 
Seattle have been queried by the Aero . 
Club of America in an attempt to locate 
sufficient gas to insure the start of the 
race. The voice of the gas man is being 
heard from quarters heretofore un- 


dreamed of. 


The seriousness of the oil situation has 
again been brought to the forefront by 
the statement made by R. L. Welch, 
counsel for the American. Petroleum 
Institute, which is reproduced in part 
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The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 
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To retain the good will of its customers, the Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company, of 
Chicago, believes it is as important to use publicity after it received its rate 
increase as it did before. Copies of the two booklets and notice shown 
above will be loaned to company members upon request. 
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THE INCREASED COST 


‘The principal items in the cost of manu 
facturing carburetted water gas are gas cil, coal 
and labor. 

In order to bring out forcibly the great in- 
crease im the cost of these ivems since 1915, the 
accompanying illustrations are presented. They 
were gotten out by the American Gas Associ- 





ation as the result of a questionnaire sent to 100 
typical gas companies in the United States. 

In percentages, the increased cost over 1915 
(when prices were fairly normal) figures out ag 
follows: 


ANTHRACITE 


3¢ wort 


INCREASE OVER 1915 
Gas Oll..... 255% (100% im last 12 moa) 


Im the meantime, the quality of these essen 
tial materials hes de‘eriorated. So much s, 
that im order to keep the gas up to the stand- 
ard set for it, the Company bas to use & much 
@reeter quantity—approximately 10 per cent. 

Every effort is being made to purchase these 
fucls at the lowest price and use them im the 
most efficient manner. 

Tm considering these facts, we believe the 
consumer will realize that there is only one an- 
swer to the problem. Am increase in rates is 
Becessary so that the Company may be enabled 
to cope the situation and continue to give 
the City adeq gas service. 


Central Hudson Gas 
& Electric Company 
On the reverse side of its gas bills for the month of July, 
the Central Hudson Gas and Electric Company, of 
Newburgh, N. Y., carries this important 
message to its consumers. 
elsewhere in this issue, and by the action 
taken by the motorists of Spokane, 
Washington, in pledging themselves to 
save gasoline. One newspaper says that 
“since food is the primary physical need 
of mankind, gasoline for agricultural 
uses and gas for cooking are perhaps the 
first things to be considered in distri- 
bution of these vital products.” 

It seems that some temporary relief at 
least has been obtained as the result of 
the recent priority orders issued by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
the coal situation still remains a menace 
so far as a large number of companies 
are concerned. The situation in Canada 
appears to be very serious indeed and 
consumers are asked to practice economy 
in the use of gas or go without it this 
coming winter. Frequent protests are 
being made to Washington against the 
exportation of coal, some of the more 
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recent of these coming from Senator 
Calder of New York, who, as chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion and Production, held hearings in 
New York for the purpose of relieving 
the acute coal crisis existing there, and 
from Louis J. Hill, chairman of the 
board of the Great Northern Railroad. 


In the field of finance, we are informed — 
by the Wall Street Journal that public | 
utility bonds have sunk to a record low 
level. This fact has been seized upon by 
the press to drive home the truth to 
thoughtful people that they should 
demand fairer treatment for the utilities. 


“The time has gone by,” says one news- 
paper, “for the silly and obsolete policy of 
holding utilities literally to early agreements, 
charter provisions, and the like respecting their 
rate of charge. Conditions are now different 
and if they were suffered to adjust their 
charge in proportion to the changing value of 
money it would in most cases be higher than 
the proposed enlargements.” 


The same thought is borne out in strik- 
ing manner by the New York Globe in 
commenting on Judge Hand’s decision in 
giving the Consolidated Gas Company a 
rate of $1.20, calculated to earn 8.1 per 
cent. return on the company investment. 
It says: 


The decision of Judge Hand indicates that 
the Consolidated Gas Company supplies Man- 
hattan at a cost of 75.18 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet, making 1.2 per cent. upon its investment. 
No company can continue business on such a 
basis. Doubtless these organizations 
have their faults and their incompetencies. 
They can hardly be accused of the faults of 
1900. If they are to continue rendering public 
service, they must render it at cost plus a fair 
profit, and they must be treated on a basis of 
their present plants and organizations, not on 
a basis of past errors and malpractice. Such 
treatment is the obvious intent of Judge 
Hand’s decision.” 


The work now being vigorously prose- 
cuted by the Emergency Committee of 
(Continued on page 556) 
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CHAIRMEN OF GENERAL COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 


National Bureau of Standards ( maiaiey Committee)— 
O. H. Foee, New York, N. ¥ 
Prevention — Jars B. Dovetas, Philadel- 


to Constitution—W™. J. CLARK, Mt. Ver- 


non, N. Y. 

of Commerce, , Mombership in—CarpT. WM. E. 
McKay, Boston, 
Standards—. 


phia, Pa 


J. 3 “KLUMPP. Philadelphia, Pa. 
T Laboratory—W. H. 


GARTLEY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Educational Institutions—C. A. 
MUNROE. 


WALTON CLARK, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Emergenc H. GADSDEN. 
Fiance—E. H. Rosenguest, New York, N. Y. 


Gas & Electric Service (National)—W. R. Appicks 
New York City. 

Gas Oil —j. B, Ktum 

Gas Securities—RANDAL Monaan, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Funds for Gas & Electric Service—H .L. DoHERTY, New 


feu. Membership in—W. R. 


etc. (Formation of Geo- 
Jenkintown and — Seelinas)— —L. R. Dutton, 


Gas Appliance Specifications —W. T. RascH, 


New York 
eegetent)s- CULLEN 
Morris, New York, Y. 
Taxation—P. H. GADSDEN, Noniiadelphia, Pa. 


Five 1 cman 
ADDICKS, New York, 


Stan 





Philadelphia Gets a B. T. U. Standard of 530 


NE of the most important recent 

developments in the gas situation 
has been the action taken by the City 
Council of Philadelphia in adopting an 
ordinance suspending the 22 candle- 
power standard and fixing the minimum 
B. t. u. standard of 530. This ordinance 
has been signed by Mayor Moore and has 
become operative. 


On May 19, 1920, President Bodine of 
the United Gas Improvement Company 
wrote a letter to the Mayor requesting 
that the provisions in Clause 9 of an 
agreement made between the city and the 
gas company in 1897 be temporarily sus- 
pended until future orders of Council 
and that the B. t. u. standard be substi- 
tuted for the candle-power standard then 
in effect. 


The ordinance as adopted meets this 
request and provides that the provisions 
of Clause 9 of the agreement between the 
City of Philadelphia and the United Gas 
‘Improvement Company, dated November 
12, 1897, concerning the lease of the Phil- 
adelphia Gas Works, in so far only as it 


requires the furnishing of gas of 22 
candle-power, “be temporarily suspended 
until January 1, 1921, unless such sus- 
pension be sooner terminated by ordi- 
nance or resolution of this Council.” 


Two further provisions are made, first, 
that the agreement between city and com- 
pany “shall in all respects remain valid, 
effective and of full force and shall not be 
altered or modified in any way except as 
hereinbefore specifically provided,” and, 
second, “that the change in the agreement 
as aforesaid shall be conditioned upon the 
Company executing an agreement with 
the City of Philadelphia containing such 
terms and conditions, including a mini- 
mum requirement of 530 for daily aver- 
age British thermal unit, as the Mayor 
may consider to be fair and just under 
all the circumstances.” 


Mayor Moore requested President Bo- 
dine to advise him if the impending 
change in standards’ would add to the 
cost of gas to the consumer or work any 
diminution of service. President Bo- 
dine’s reply was as follows: 
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“Only 2 per cent. of gas sold in this city 
is used for illuminating purposes in the open 
flame burner and only such consumers will be 
affected by the change in the candle-power, 
and this can be met here as it is now being 
met in Baltimore and other cities under similar 
conditions by the sale to the consumer of a 
recently perfected burner known as the “Thrift 
Burner,’ at a cost of fifteen cents. By such a 
change the consumer will not only get consid- 
erably more light, but the saving in the con- 
sumption of gas will offset the cost of the 
burner. 

“The balance of the gas consumed is used 
in ranges, water heaters and other appliances 
where heat value produces the efficiency; we 
believe that the greater uniformity in heat 
units, which will result from this new stand- 
ard, and which is not possible when candle- 
power is the standard, will result in at least 
as satisfactory service to our consumers with- 
out increased cost. We base this belief upon 
the best information obtainable of the experi- 
ence in other cities. 

“The suspension of the candle-power re- 
quirement is made necessary by the increasing 
scarcity of gas oil, and is intended primarily 
to enable the company to begin at once to 
accumulate a supply of oil to protect its ser- 
vice next winter, when the demand for gas is 
at a maximum and the daily consumption of 
oil is double what it is now. 

“Such a suspension should make possible 
some accumulation of the supply of .oil which 
will be necessary when the winter difficulties 
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of delivery by tank steamer may be expected 
to emphasize the troubles due to the increas. — 
ing scarcity of the oil itself, and is the only 
further precaution possible against the very — 
real danger of inability to provide a contin. — 
uous gas supply next winter when the people 
of Philadelphia, because of the shortage of 
railroad facilities for the transportation of 
coal, will be more dependent than ever upon 
gas for the preparation of their daily food, 
“The ordinance now under your considera- 
tion is by its terms only effective until Jan 
uary I, 1921, and meantime, is revocable at 7 
the will of City Council. : 


“To provide for the possibility that after 
a fair trial you shall conclude that a suspen- 
sion of the candle-power standard is not im 
the interest of the city, a provision might be- 
included in the agreement that the Mayor shall 
have the right to cancel it at any time during 
its term in the event that The United Gas 
Improvement Company shall fail to consent to 
such modification of any of its provisions as 
the Mayor may deem fair and just. This 
would reinstate the candle-power standard, as 
specified in the lease. 


“We are very jealous of the reputation 
which we have built up by so many years of 
good service, and feel it is not unreasonable 
to ask that both the city and our consumers 
rely upon us to do nothing which would 
diminish the high quality of the service here- 
tofore rendered by us or disturb our very 
cordial relations with our consumers.” 





It is not a luxury. It is a necessity. 


“We must have gas for cooking, in practically every part of the city. 
If it can be shown that the only way 
to keep the gas plant on a safe basis is to put the rates up, it is better to 
pay a little extra charge for gas than to run the risk of having the whole 
city cut off, some day, without any gas supply of any kind. Even if cook- 
ing coal were plentiful in this city—and we all know that it isn’t—most 
of the cooking ranges in Richmond are made to burn gas, only, and couldn’t 
use coal.”"—Editorial, Richmond (Va.) Jtem. 
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Going Strong 


HE applications for gas company 
memberships received since July 
gth, whose names are sub-joined, testify 


' to the steadily increasing appreciation of 


the work being performed by the 
A.G. A. 

The energy and hard work focussed 
on the immediate needs of the industry 
through the A.G. A. Emergency Com- 
mittee, as well as through other chan- 
nels, are bringing their reward to the 
men who have been and still are sacri- 
ficing their time and money by serving 
on committees devoted to the solution of 
gas business problems. 

No business improperly or inefficiently 
conducted can grow and become a per- 
manent institution. The A.G.A. is a 
business and a growing one, only because 
it is properly and efficiently conducted. 

One hundred and ten gas companies, 


5 holding companies, 30 manufacturers 
and 389 individual members have joined 
the Association since January 1. Henry 
L. Doherty said a short time ago: “It 
seems to me that any gas company, large 
or small, which does not recognize the 
wisdom and the business advantages 
from a dollars and cents standpoint, of 
holding membership in the American 
Gas Association, is not fully alive to the 
business conditions which confront us.” 

We often wonder whether the man- 
agement of non-member gas companies 
who have so far withheld their support, 
realize to what extent they might 
advance their own interests by aiding the 
Association in its efforts to benefit the 
gas business. 

Is it not time every gas company in 
this country realized its responsibility to 
its own industry ? 


New Members Enrolled in the American Gas Association, Inc. 


July 10, — August 9, 1920. 
GAS COMPANY MEMBERS 


Poudre Valley Gas Co 


A. B. McKibbin, Fort Collins, Colo. 


Wallingford Gas Light Co................... E. M. Addis, Wallingford, Conn. 
U. & C. Railway, Gas & Elec. Co............. F. W. Bedard, Champaign, IIL. 
Danville St. Railway & Light Co............. J. E. Johnson, Danville, Ill. 
Galesburg Ry., Lighting & Power Co......... R. F. Carley, Galesburg, Ill. 
Wakefield Municipal Light Plant............ C. S. Spaulding, Wakefield, Mass. 
Lockport.Light, Heat & Power Co............ J. A. Perkins, Lockport, N. Y. 
SS SEPP eT Oe EER TERE EER ee O. H. Heckert, York, Pa. 


Porto Rico Gas Co 


R. M. Redding, San Juan, P. R. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Eastman Manufacturing Co. ............00085 J. Peter Eastman, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Missouri Fire Brick Co..............00.0e00: J. F. Walsh, St. Louis, Mo. 
West Gas Improvement Co. of America...... F, J. Kennedy, New York, N. Y. 


Active Members 


New York (2) 
Santiago, Chile (1) 


Ohio (1) 








New Jersey Gas Association Fully Alive 
to its Responsibilities 


MEETING of the New Jersey State 

Gas Association was held on July 

23 at the Hotel Monterey, Asbury Park, 

and was attended by approximately sev- 
enty-five members and guests. 

The discussion on the reduction of the 
B. t. u. standard in New Jersey was very 
general, at the termination of which 
President F. R. Cutcheon appointed a 
committee consisting of Messrs. H. D. 
Whitcomb, S. J. Franklin, and Charles 
W. Hoy to appear before the Public Util- 
ities Commission of New Jersey, at 
Trenton, on July 28 for the purpose of 
fixing a B. t. u. standard for the State. 

Mr. Phillip H. Gadsden, Chairman of 
the Emergency Committee of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, on account of an 
important meeting at Washington, was 
unable to attend but Mr. Percy H. Hall 
of the A. G. A. Headquarters staff, pre- 


sented a message from Mr. Gadsden. 
He emphasized the critical situation con- 
fronting gas companies and suggested the 
need of complete co-operation in carry- 


ing out the program adopted by the ~ 


Emergency Committee on May 26. 


Mr. Hall also reviewed the work of the — 
A. G. A. for the past year, calling par- 
ticular attention to the important matters 
which had been undertaken. 


Mr. W. Griffin Gribbel, Chairman of 
the Manufacturers’ Section of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, spoke of the rela- 
tionship of the manufacturer to the gas 
interests and the present emergency con- 
fronting the gas business from the man- 
ufacturers’ standpoint. 


The meeting was commented on as 
being one of the best ever held by the 
New Jersey State Association. 





Priority of Car Assignment for Movement of Bituminous 
Coal to Utilities Extended to September 18 

- The Interstate Commerce Commission on August 10 issued an 
order which will continue their Service Order No. 9 in effect up 
until September 18. This order gives priority to public utilities 
for assignment of cars for their daily requirements of bituminous 
coal when proper written application has been made for such 
cars, as covered in I. C. C. Service Order No. 9. 








Sullivan (Ill.) Progress. 





“We hold no brief for any public utility, but just imagine if 
you can, what a howl there would be in this city if some pri- 
vately owned water company would give the people the abom- 
inable service which we now have to put up with.”—Editorial, 
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Accident Prevention Committee 
Goggles and Respirators 


One of the peculiar features of modern industrial life is found in the fact 
that while most men, of their own accord and without regard for appearance, will 
wear old clothes and tattered shoes at their work, they will object strenuously 
to wearing any appliance, no matter how vital to their safety or health it may 
be, that in any way may affect their personal appearance so far as their faces 
are concerned. 


In this fact lies the difficulty in inducing men to wear goggles and respirators 
at their work. The fact that “they look funny” seems, in the minds of many 
workmen, to justify them in their attitude of discarding goggles and respirators 
at the first opportunity. Naturally, such action on their part results in eye 
injuries and other troubles due to the inhalation of gases and dusts that could 
have been prevented. 


In this connection, an article written by W. S. von Bermuth, Safety Inspector 
of the Hudson Motor Car Company, in a recent issue of Safety Engineering, is 
to the point. In part, he has the following to say regarding the “Psychology of 
the Goggle Problem :” 


In the course of my duties here, I have had occasion to stop dozens of men 
who were either grinding without goggles or were about to do so. The excuses 
offered have run quite evenly, and I am listing them with the arguments I have 
found to be effective in disposing of the particular objections offered to the use 
of the goggles. 


1. I have no time to get goggles. 


This is a very common excuse, and one which it is quite easy to dissipate. 
If signs have been posted over all the grinding wheels to the effect that men 
grinding without goggles will be discharged (and they are in all modern shops), 
I point to the sign and ask him whether he has more time to get goggles now, or 
would rather take more time to look for a new job to-morrow. In nine cases out 
of ten, the man will grin, and then go and get a pair of goggles from the toolcrib. 
But always remember, the voice with the smile wins. 


2. I was grinding for a minute. 


This is a common remark also. When this excuse is offered, my answer 
is, “No matter how short a time you may be expecting to grind, you can lose 
your eye in less time.” In most cases the logic of this statement is too plain to 
fail in results. 


3. This goggle business is all nonsense. 


Several have said this. The cure is simple. Let them seek employment else- 
where where the employer will feel the same way. Such men are a needless source 
of worry and expense to any concern. 


4. I have just come in and did not see the sign. 


This may or may not be the truth; most likely it is not, because the signs 
should be of such a design and be so placed as to make it impossible for a new 
man to fail to observe them. A warning should suffice in this case. 
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5. There are no more goggles to be had. 


This puts the responsibility squarely up to the employer—to the Safety Depart- 
ment, in particular. It is our business to see that the men are provided with 
goggles and there can, therefore, be no excuse for any shortage. Order ahead. 


Evasions will vary with the work the men are doing, but the excuses cited 
above are most common in general machine shop work. Patience, education and 
discipline can alone bring about the happy time when men all wear goggles all 
the time their eyes are in danger. 


Exactly the same arguments raised against the wearing of goggles by work- 
men are met where conditions require the use of respirators, although to a lesser 
degree, the most common complaints against the wearing of respirators being 
that they “look queer,” and that they are uncomfortable... While these excuses, 
and they are only excuses and not reasons, may be perfectly logical and true, it 
is none the less true that where conditions make it necessary to wear respirators 
to prevent injury or disease due to the inhalation of gases or dusts, the men 
should be carefully and painstakingly instructed in their use and the effects that 
will follow if the respirators are not worn while engaged in such work. 


The problem is one difficult to solve, but it can be solved. Education, per- 
sistent and with a full knowledge of the likes and dislikes of the workmen, is 
the only way in which to overcome their objections to the wearing of goggles and 
respirators or masks. It is one that must be met with frankness; careful study 
of the reasons advanced by the men for their not wearing them should be made 
in the endeavor to ascertain if they are real reasons or merely excuses. Improve- 
ments can be made only as the result of such study and the results of such study 
will be shown in a lessened ratio of accidents due to injuries resulting from the 
non-use of goggles and respirators and masks. 


Accidents That Could Have Been Prevented 


In order to reach some bolts on a high shelf, a carpenter stepped on a pile of fitting bins. 
The pile toppled over and the carpenter injured his side. 

An accident that might have been avoided if the carpenter had taken the time to get a 
ladder. When reaching for materials stored above head level, it is important to have a 
secure footing. 

After filling a tank car with sulphuric acid, a laborer turned air into the line before 
disconnecting it from the car, with the result that acid was blown over the laborer’s body, 
causing severe burns. 

A little forethought would have saved this workman from a painful injury. This acci- 
dent might have resulted in the loss of his sight if the acid had splashed in his eyes. 

While a lamp trimmer was working on a ladder, the side rails of the ladder broke, 
throwing the trimmer to the ground. 

This workman must have known that the ladder was defective and should have reported 
its condition. Ladders and tools should be periodically inspected to see that they are in 
good condition. Any found defective or unsafe to use should either be discarded or 
repaired immediately. , 

Solder splashed in a repairman’s eye while he was dipping a meter. 

When working with hot solder, goggles should be worn. Contact with even the 
minutest drop of moisture will cause hot solder to fly in all directions with sufficient force 
to cause painful injuries to those in the path of the flying metal. 
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Nominations for Officers and Directors 


To All Members of the American Gas Association: 

In accordance with the by-laws of the American Gas Association, the Nomi- 
nating Committee, consisting of Charles H. Nettleton, Chairman, and Messrs. 
Jansen Haines, L. B. Young, John Gribbel, E. H. Earnshaw and A. F. Staniford, 
duly appointed by the Executive Session of the Association on October 14, 1919, 
have submitted the following recommendations for officers for the ensuing year, 
eight directors for two year term and one director to fill unexpired term for 
one year. 


September, 1920 


OFFICERS 


For President Charles A. Munroe, Chicago, Iil. 


For Vice-President 

For Treasurer 

Directors to Serve Two Years: 
Samuel T. Bodine 
Henry L. Doherty 
Thomas N. McCarter 
Emerson McMillin 
George D. Roper 
W. G. Gribbel 
R. C. Congdon 
L. R. Dutton 

Director to Serve One Year: 


Howard Bruce, Baltimore, Md. 


H. M. Brundage, New York, N. Y. 


New York, N. Y. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


(To fill unexpired term of Howard Bruce, nominated 


for Vice-President) 


These nominations will be presented for election at the November Convention. 


Reports of Committees on Work Com- 
pletion Schedules and Compensa- 


tion of Salesmen Are Now 
Available 

The various committees of the Com- 
mercial Section have been hard at work 
since last October studying the various 
commercial problems assigned to them. 

Two of these reports have been com- 
pleted and copies will be mailed to mem- 
bers upon receipt of written request made 
to Association headquarters. 

The reports now available are “Com- 
pensation of Salesmen” and “Work Com- 
pletion Schedules.” These committees 
have made an exhaustive study of their 
respective subjects. Every gas company 
manager should secure and carefully 
study these reports, for they contain facts 
and recommendations which are of in- 
terest and value to the industry. 


Oscar H. Fose, 
Secretary-M anager. 


Committee Reports to be Available 
Prior to November Convention 
A new departure will be made this year 
in distributing copies of Committee re- 
ports in advance of the annual Conven- 
tion. 


Heretofore the practice has been to 
distribute papers and reports at the time 
of the Convention, but it is considered 
advisable to place in the hands of mem- 
bers who request them copies of these 
reports as soon as printed. 

By this means the valuable information 
collected by the committee will become 
available prior to the meetings and the 
industry will benefit immediately from 
such recommendations as may be con- 
tained in the reports. 











Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 


Canadian Gas Association 


Pres.—V. S. McIntyre, Kitchener, Ont. 
V.-Pres.—C. S. Bagg, Montreal, Que. 
E. H. Caughell, St. Thomas, Ont. 
Sec.-Tr—G. W. Allen, 19 Toronto St. 
Toronto, Can. 
Conv., 1920, Aug. 27-28—Ottawa. 
Empire State Gas & Electric Association 
Pres.—Horace we Mann, Buffalo, N. Y. 
V.-Pres.—H. W. Peck, 
C. G. M. Thomas. 
Treas —E. H. Rosenquest. 
Sec.—C. H. B. Chapin, Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York, N. Y. 
Mllinois Gas Association 
Pres.—W. M. Willett, Aurora, Ill. 
Sec.-Tr.—R. V. Prather, DeWitt-Smith Bldg., 
Springfield, Ill. 
Conv., 1921. 


Indiana Gas Association 
Pres.—W. W. Goodrich, Winchester, Ind. 
V.-Pres.—J. D. Forrest. 
Sec.-Tr—E. J. Burke, Citizens Gas Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Conv., 1921. 
Iowa District Gas Association 
Pres.—W. W. Taylor, Omaha, Neb. 
Sec. Tr.—H. R. Sterrett, Des Moines Gas Co., 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Conv., 1921. 
' Michigan Gas Association 
Pres.—E. C. Campbell, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
V.-Pres—J. W. Batten, Detroit, Mich 
Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Grand Rapids Gas 
Light Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Conv., 1920. 
Missouri Association of Public Utilities 
Pres.—J. M. Scott, Kansas City, Mo. 
V.-Pres.—L. P. Andrews, 
H. Spoehrer, 
Col. P. J. Kealy. 
Sec.-Tr.—F. D. Beardslee, 315 N. 12th St., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Chmn. Affiliation Com. —Wiley F. Corl, 315 
N. 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
New England Association of Gas Engineers 
Pres—W. F. Norton, Nashua,N. H. 
V.-Pres.—V. E. Bird, New London, Ct. 
Burton Smart, Portland. Me. 
Sec.-Tr.—J. L. Tudbury, Salem Gas Light Co., 
Salem, Mass. 
Conv., 1921. 
New England Gas Sales Association 
Gov.—William Gould, Boston, Mass. 
Sec.—H. J. Pettengill, Jr., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Treas.—W. T. Pease, ton, Mass. 
New Jersey State Gas Association 


Pres.—F. R. Cutcheon, Long Branch, N. J. 


V.-Pres.—Jacob B. Jones, Bridgeton, N. J. 

Sec.-Tr.—H. Mason, Consolidated Gas Co, 
of N. J., Long Branch, N. J. 

Cony., 1921. 

Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—A. B. Day, Los Angeles, Calif. 

V.-Pres.—L. B. Jones, San Francisco, Calif. 

Sec.-Tr.—Henry Bostwick, 445 Sutter St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Conv., 1920, Sept. 21-24—Portland, Ore. 

Pennsylvania Gas Association 


Pres.—J. H. Keppleman, Reading, Pa. 
V.-Pres.—E. L. Smith, Towanda, Pa 
Luther Gaston, Lebanon, Pa. 
Sec.-Tr.—W. O. Lamson, Chester County Gas 
Co., West Chester, Pa. 

Conv., 1921. 
South Central Gas Association 

(formerly Texas Gas Association) 
Pres.—P. E. Nicholls, Galveston, Texas. 
V.-Pres.—C. B. McKinney, Dallas, Texas. 

F. L. Weisser, San Antonio, Texas. 
Sec.-Tr.—C. H. Seidenglanz, 1501 Commerce 
St., Dallas, Texas. 

Convy., 1920. 


Southern Gas Association 


Pres.—E. C. Stothart, Charleston, S. C. 

1st V.-Pres.—J. A. Forney, Charlotte, N. C. 

2d V.-Pres.—J. C. Nichols, Bluefield, W. Va. 

Sec.-Tr.—M. A. Bowlin, 218 W. Forsyth St, 
Jacksonville, Fla. _ 

Convy., 1921. 

Wisconsin Gas Association 


Pres——Bruno Rahn, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sec.-Tr—Henry Harman, 182 Wisconsin St, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Conv., 1921. 
OTHER ASSOCIATIONS 
Natural Gas Association of America 


Pres.—Harry J. Hoover, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sec.-Tr.—Wm. B. Way, 904-5 Oliver Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Conv., 1921—Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Society of Gas Lighting 
Pres.—Alex. H. Strecker, Newark, N. J. 
V.-Pres.—W. Cullen Morris. 
Sec.—Geo. G. Ramsdell, 130 E. 15th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
Treas.—Wm. J. Welsh. 
Conv., 1920. 
Southwestern Electrical and Gas Association 
Pres.—Burr Martin, Dallas, Texas. 
V.-Pres.—A. Hardgrave, 
Cc. — Corder, 
a. Warren. 
Sec.—H. S. Cooper, Slaughter Bldg., 
lias, Texas. 
Treas.—J. B. Walker. 
Conv., 1921. 








A- P. POST, Chairman 





ACCOUNTING SECTION 


A. L. TOSSELL, Vice-Chairman 


H. W. HARTMAN, Acting Secretary 





MANAGING COMMITTEE — 1 20 


At Large 


ALDEN, CHARLES A., Boston, Mass. 
BRUNDAGE, H. M., New York, N. Y. 
ERICKSON. HALFOxD, Louisville, Ky. 
Pettres, W. H., Newark, N. J. 

Post, A. P. Philadelphia, Pa. 

REES, RICHARD, (Mfr. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
SCHMIDT, WM., JR., Baltimore, Md. 
SCOBELL, E. C., Rochester, N. Y. 

TOSSELL, A. L., Chicago, Ill. 


Representing Affiliated Societies 


a Can. icosety) 
Ss York, N. ( empire State 


we. (Wisconsin <n) 
cat (Pacific Coast) 
Fada [ew J Jersey) 





ARMSTRONG, J. 
CHAPIN, C. i 


G.& B.A 
Eaton, H. M., Deere 
HAASE, EWALD, Stliwaukee, W 
HovenutTon, W. E., 
Hoy, CHas. W., Glass 
AMES, F. M., Aurora, = 


PorTER, EDW., “Philadel! Shia, Pa. 
SHEARON, B. P., Ham , Ind. (Indiana 
STOTHART, E. ¢., Charleston, S.C. (Southern) 





CHAIRMEN OF SECTION COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 


Pptemebic Cost Accountin —S.J.PALMER, Chicago, Iil. 
—W.A . SAVER, Chicago, Ill. 
AS Order Systeme W. SS. Sianasee Chester, Pa. 
Vice-Chairman, F. M. JaMeEs, Aurora, Il. 
Office Labor Saving Devices—J. L. ConovER, Newark, 
N. 


Papers—H. M. BRUNDAGE, New York, N. Y. 


State Representatives—J. W. HEtNns, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Uniform Classification of Accounts and Form of wy 


to Public 
MEYERS, New York, N. Y. 


« W. H. PETTEs, 
Newark, N. J. 





Modern Journals for Corporation Accounting, 
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By EMIL ULBRICHT 


N the last decade or two, the organi- 
zation of public utilities brought 
into common usage the method of operat- 
ing through leasgholds the plant and 
property of companies already estab- 
lished. The instrument by which the 
operations are turned over by the Lessor 
to the Lessee is termed the Lease and the 
right to operate such properties extends 
over a period of years, and occasionally 
perpetually. The tendency of the Utility 
Commissioners of the several states in 
tecent years has been to limit them to a 
shorter term, such limitations in many 
cases being based upon the maturity 
dates of the underlying securities. 

In the lease, provision is usually made 
for the payment during such agreement 
of a rental fixed by a percentage, equiv- 
alent to a dividend, upon the outstanding 


capital stock, interest upon the bonded 
indebtedness and an amount, payable 
either annually or semi-annually, to cover 
the cost of maintaining the corporate 
organization. In addition the Lessee is 
required to pay the taxes, insurance and 
such other expenses as are necessary to 
keep the property in good condition. 
While title to the property does not pass 
to the Lessee upon the execution of the 
lease, however, the current assets, such 
as cash, accounts receivable, materials 
and supplies etc., are taken over and the 
current liabilities, as for instance, ac- 
counts payable, notes payable, etc., 
assumed. The difference between the 
respective groups is taken up in a lease 
account, representing either a charge or 
a credit to the Lessor or at the option of 
the Lessee, charged or credited to 
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‘surplus. 

Figure J is an illustration of a schedule 
embodying the requirements suitable for 
a journal to record the rentals paid for 
leased properties. With the aid of a 
rubber stamp the title of the journal is 
completed by the insertion of “Rental 
for Lease of Other Gas Plant and Equip- 
ment.” The number of the schedule 
would also be inserted as well as the 
names of the accounts to be debited or 
credited, provision for the latter being 
made in the space in lower left-hand 
corner. The totals of the various 
monthly columns furnish the entries for 
both the detail and general ledgers, the 
schedule being arranged to show in addi- 
tion the names of the indicant accounts. 
Let us assume that in leasing the National 
Gas Company it has been agreed upon in 
consideration of the privilege to operate 
the property to pay as rental an amount 
equivalent to the interest on $100,000.00. 
First Mortgage Bonds, bearing interest 
at five (5%) per cent. per annum, pay- 
able semi-annually, a guaranteed divi- 
dend, payable quarterly on the outstand- 
ing common capital stock of $100,000.00 
at the rate of six (6%) per cent. per 
annum and $100.00 per annum for the 
maintenance fee. In the column “De- 
scription of Rentals” the information 
inserted would be as follows :— 


(MAME of Company 
Journal of 
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National Gas Company 

First Mortgage Bonds 

Outstanding $100,000.00. 

Rate 5% Payable Jan. 1st and 
July tst. 

Common Capital Stock 

Outstanding $100,000.00. 

Rate 6% Payable March 15th 
.Quarterly 

Maintenance Fee 

$100.00 per annum Jan. Ist. 

The accrual for the month of January 
for bond interest would be $416.67, the 
dividend, $500.00 and the maintenance 
fee, $16.67 with such adjustments during 
the period of accrual as are necessary to 
make them equivalent to the amount of 
payments. At the end of June there will 
have been accrued for bond interest 
$2,500.00. Upon its payment the date 
and amount would be entered in the 
proper columns. The accrual for July 
would be entered upon the following line 
and continued thereon until the payment 
in December. This method permits the 
crossfooting of the accruals to the indi- 
vidual payments. 

As the last payment of the quarterly 
dividend was made on December 15th 
$250.00, equivalent to one-half month’s 
accrual, would be carried forward from 
the previous year’s schedule. The full 
month’s accruals would be made in 


NAME ef ComPANy Schedule We. é 


Tournal of. Taxes 
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January and February but the entry for 
March would be divided so as to show the 
accrual to March 15th. The remainder 
of the accrual, or one-half month, would 
be entered upon the line below, this por- 
tion applying to the next quarterly pay- 
ment. As in the case where semi-annual 
payments are made, two lines are re- 
quired, or, I might say, desirable; then 
it becomes apparent that, if the pay- 
ments are quarterly, four lines are used. 
’ In the accrual for the maintenance fee 
only one line is necessary. 


By a change in the name of the 
journal and number, in addition to the 
names of the proper accounts affected 
by the transactions, the form can be 


(NAME oF 
Journal of Insurance 


Schedula No.7 
arg es. 


« Acct. 062 - Poepaid Trverance. 


Fig. L. 


successfully used to record accruals and 
payments for miscellaneous rent deduc- 
tions and interest on miscellaneous obli- 
gations, such as mortgages payable, notes 
payable, etc. 


Figure K is that of a schedule which 
can be satisfactorily used for all taxes, 
including Federal taxes, with which util- 
ities are confronted. By completing the 
name of the schedule and filling in the 
names of the accounts to be debited and 
credited, it can be used for either ac- 
crued or prepaid taxes, the account to be 
credited indicating the class of tax. 
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At the beginning of each fiscal year 
the amount of tax which the utility com- 
pany estimated it would have to pay 
would be determined and the monthly 
proportion entered in the proper column, 
the total of these several detail items 
forming the basis of the entry for each 
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particular class of tax. ‘These accruals 
would continue until such time as in- 
formation had been received as to the 
exact amount or the tax bill received and 
paid. ‘There seems to be a difference of 
opinion as to the method of making the 
adjustment of the discrepancy which in- 
variably exists between the amount esti- 
mated and the actual bill. Some con- 
tend that the entire adjustment should 
be made in the month when the exact 
amount becomes known and the accrual 
for the remaining months of the year 
adjusted to an amount equivalent to one- 
twelfth of the annual charge. Others 
spread the adjustment over the remain- 
ing months of the year. 


A schedule which provides for the 
apportionment and entry for expired in- 
surance is shown in Figure L. . Upon 
payment of the invoice covering insur- 
ance that portion of the charge which is 
applicable to the current year is appor- 
tioned over the months affected. The 
remainder, if any, is carried to the last 

(Continued on page 556) 
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A Survey of Mechanical Addressing Systems 


By JOHN L. CONOVER, Chairman, Committee on Office Labor Saving Devices. 


T the last convention of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association several re- 
quests were made of the Committee on 
Office Labor Saving Devices for a more 
detailed discussion on the subject of 
mechanical addressing systems. There 
is presented in this article an arrange- 
ment of the principal points of operation 
of the various systems now in use. 

So far as can be learned, these are the 
only mechanical addressing systems now 
on the market. 

A tabular arrangement of the facts 
has been deemed best for convenience in 
grasping the principles of the various 
systems. The number at the head of 
each column is representative of a par- 
ticular system. 

Where several types of machines fall 
under one classification a letter has been 
assigned each type. 

The addressing situation in many 
companies is in a critical state due to the 
retention of obsolescent equipment. 


Many installations that were made eight 
or ten years ago are now more than 
ready for the scrap heap. In addition 
to being worn out, such machines are 
now likely to be mechanically out of 
date, for progress has mot been a 
stranger in the addressing field. 

Moreover, many gas companies, which 
in the past have not used an addressing 
system, are developing to the point 
where mechanical addressing makes for 
economy. 

Conditions like these cannot but direct 
the manager’s thoughts to the systems 
that are on the market to-day with a 
view to the ultimate purchase of new 
equipment or the installation of an entire 
system. 

Prudence demands that the problem 
be studied long in advance of the time 
action is to be taken; and, it seems to be 
foreordained that the problem will rise 
to harry every gas executive at some 
time in his career. 





Metal plate system 


Fibre stencil systems 








3 4 





plate to sectional 
plate in frame con- 
taining card speci- 
men of imprint. 





one-piece unframed| Cardbcard frame. 


Embossed metal plate.|Japanese gelatine-|Japanese fibre silk|Japanese stencil 
Variety of styles.) coated stencil paper.| stencil paper, Card- aper. Cardboard 


board frame. rame. 





Provisions for|Reblanking of one-|Chemical solution for|\Chemical solution for 
piece plates. Onsec-| making partial or) making partial or 
on ad-| tional plates, meter,| complete change in| complete change in 


° consumer or account! stencil. 
dressing medium. number changes are 


made largely by 
interchanging the 
late-sections be- 


P 

tween the two plates 

involved or between 

the plate and the file 

| of retained plate. 
sections. 








stencil. 
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Filing features of 
addressing medi- 


Metal plate system 





Fibre stencil systems 








| 

Signal tabs fit in sock- 
etson metal frame. 
Geographical, alpha- 
betical, numerical or 
other captions. 


Inverted stencil serves 
as guide card. Card 
frames supplied in 
eight different colors. 
Printing on card 
frame possible. 


Linen stickers for nu- 
m ae beti- 
cal, ete., ¢ ica- 
tions. Index cards of 
various colors with 
tabs. stencilsin ten 
different colors. Sten- 
cils may be notched 
in twelve classifica- 
tions. § 1 com- 
bination stencil and 
index card obtain- 
able. 


Stencils of various 
colors. May be print- 
ed or written upon. 





Plate embossers 


and stencilers. 





Type styles. 


A-Hand o 
machine for small 
lists. Embos<ing 
done by dies in re- 
volving drum. 

B-Same as above, 
electrically operated. 


erated 


Choice of six styles 
similar to typewrit- 
ten script. Special 
numbers obtainable 
for payroll work. 


A-Typewriter used in 
connection with 
small moistening 

= 
stenciler. 
ing neciple. Dial 
and indicator. Hand 
lever. 

C-Same. Foot lever. 

D-Same. Motor drive. 

E-Same. Keyboard. 
Motor drive. 





A-As t written on 
stencil 


B-Gothic, if stenciled 
by special perforat- 
ing stenciler. 


Gothic letter 
Perforat- 


Typewriter, used in 
connection with 
moistener. 


Typewriter, used in 
connection with 
moistener. 





Astypewrittenon 
stencil. 





Astypewritten on 
stencil. 





Hand operated 


addressers for 


small lists. 


A-Ribbon printin g 
Quadruple-platen o 
tainable for cut-out 
printing. Control for 
single, duplicate or 
triplicate impress- 
ions. Dating attach- 
ment. Lister for 
payroll or meter- 
reading sheets. Anto- 
matic ejector for en- 
velopes 

B-Special machine for 
printing of shipping 
tags. 


A-Rubber rotary plat- 
en. Ink printing. 
Automatic ejector for 
envelopes. 


B-Special machine for 
printing of shipping 
tags. 


A-Rubber rotary plat- 

en. Ink printing. 

Automatic ejector for 
envelopes. 


B~-Special machine for 
printing of shipping 
tags. 





Foot operated ad- 
esser. 


Same as electric drive 
excepting motivity. 


Same as electric drive 
excepting motivity. 


A-Rubber rotary plat 
en. Ink printing 
-Control for single or 
duplicate impress- 
ions 


B-Special machine for 
tagsand postal cards. 








Electric drive ad- 


dresser. 


A-Hand fed, ink print. 
Speed control. Con- 
trol for single, dupli- 
cate or triplicate 
pressions. Counter. 
Dater. Lister for 
pay rolls or meter- 
reading sheets. Auto- 
matic selector. Plat- 
en cut-out for dele- 
tion of pt of plate. 

B-Hand fed. Ribbon 
rint. Same special 
eatures as next 

above. 

C-Automatic feed for 
envelopes and cards. 

D-Automatic feed for 
bills. Single, dupli- 
cate and triplicate 
impressions. 





A-Hand fed. Ink print. 


Speed control. Con- 
trol for a and 
duplicate imipress- 
ions. Counter. Dater. 
Lister for payrolls or 
meter-readin 
sheets. Automatic 
selector. Cut-out for 
deletion of part of 
stencil. 

B-Automatic feed for 
bills, single, dupli- 
cate and triplicate 
impressions. 








A-Hand fed. Ink print 
ba) control. Con- 
trol for single, dupli- 
cate or triplicate im- 
pressions. Counter. 


Dater. Lister for! 


payroll or meter- 
reading sheets. 
Skipping device. 
B-High speed, hand- 
fed rotary. Special 
automatic envelope 
feed attachments. 
C-S pecial addresser 
for combination fil- 


ing card and address| 


stencil. 
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Printing im pres- 
sions. 


Printing of partial 
lists by automatic 
selection. 


Metal plate system! 


Fibre stencil systems 





| 


3 





} 

Descending superim- 

sed platen, Paper 

eeds above stencil. 

kibbon or ink print. 

Visibility at printing 
point. 


Paper feeds under 
stencil. Inked rub- 
ber roller passes 
over stencil. Visibil- 
ity at Laden point. 
Ink suppli from 
reservoir. Addressed 
matter issued from 
machine with ad- 
dress side up. 


Descending platen, 
agerironset over 
rnbber roller. Paper 
feeds above stencil. 
Ink print. Visibility 
at printing point. 





Twelve classifications 
of plates possible. 
Sthrennes prints de- 
sired classification 
according to tabs on 
plate frame. 


Nine classifications of 
stencils possible. 
Addresser prints de 
sired classification 
according to notches 
in stencil frame. 





Filing trays & cabi- 


Steel trays. Wood or 
steel units of various 
sizes. 


Steel trays.. Wood or 
steel units of various 
sizes. 


Steel trays. Wood or 
steel units of various 
sizes. 





nets. 














The mechanical addressing system has 
injected itself deeply into the gas ac- 
counting organization. The manager 
constantly turns to it for assistance in 
accomplishing various classes of work. 
There are cases where the cost of secur- 
ing data or performing special work 
would place the project beyond the pale 
of possibilities were the addressing 
equipment not available. 

The most frequent use for the system 
in the gas business is for the addressing 
of meter reading sheets and monthly 
bills, but the system is not limited to that 
use. Other fields in which it does a 
great service are: 

1. In making a check of meters in 
service by printing a list of consumers 
with the record of meters used on their 
premises. 
given date against the meter records. 

2. In transferring accounts from old 
to new ledgers by printing consumers’ 
names, addresses, account numbers and 
meter numbers. 

3. In addressing advertising literature. 
The use of the selector is particularly 


This list is checked as of a ~ 


advantageous for this work. By this 
method plates or stencils are tabbed or 
notched according to classifications sup- 
plied by the sales or collection forces. 
With ten or a dozen classifications terri- 
tory may be circularized for the various 
kinds of appliances with a minimum of 
waste in printed matter and postage. 
The information regarding the consum- 
ers’ needs is coded on the plates or sten- 
cils through the use of tabs or notches or 
the plate or stencil. When a certain 
appliance is to be circularized the print- 
ing machines are adjusted to print only 
the plate or stencils indicated by tabs or 
notches to be “prospects” for the appli- 
ance. Machines which do not have this 
automatic selective feature print and 
skip at the operator’s volition through 
the use of signaling tabs of various 
colors. 

It is not desired to advance herein 
claims for the superiority of one class of 
recording medium over the other or to 
compare the efficacy of the roller platen 
with that of the flat platen and descend- 
ing head. There is a multiplicity of 
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points involved in the structure and 
operation of the various machines. 
Even a superficial examination of the 
data presented will indicate the futility 
of a controversial treatment of the sub- 
ject. An effort has been made merely 
to present an unbiassed statement of the 
facts regarding each system based on 
information supplied through the cour- 
tesy of the manufacturers. 

The data given is by no means exhaus- 
tive. The manufacturers market other 
types of machines and attachments 
which are not mentioned, having been 
built for the requirements of other 
businesses. 


However, those who are considering 
or are about to consider either a first 
installation of addressing equipment or 
a change of equipment may gain from 
the table initial information concerning 
the utility of the various systems on the 
market. In this regard it should be 
borne in mind that the manufacturers 
are equipped to adapt their standard 
types of machines and attachments to 
special requirements. 

Speed in operation is a factor that has 
been ignored in the table. The manu- 
facturers’ claims vary from 1000 impres- 
sions an hour for hand-operated addres- 
sers to 10,000 an hour for the automatic 
feed machine. The stenciling and em- 
bossing machines are rated at from 320 
three-line plates or stencils daily for the 
hand-operated machines to 1000 three- 
line plates for the motor-driven sten- 
cilers and embossers. ; 

On all of these addressing machines, 
speed in operation is dependent upon the 
skill of the operator and the makeup, 
size and style of matter to be addressed. 
The mechanical handicap in the running 
speed of the addressers is negligible, as 
the machines will address almost as 
rapidly as matter can be supplied by 
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hand-feeding. They can be geared for 
variable speeds and undoubtedly in ad- 
dressing for short periods or on test 
their performance may amount to a cor- 
roboration of the enthusiastic claims of 
the manufacturers. Undoubtedly man- 
agers who have had experience with the 
work will be gratified to obtain from any 
of these systems for an extended period 
a fraction of the catalogue rating in 
average printing impressions per hour. 

Figures showing the possibilities of 
speed of various office appliances often 
dazzle one. Without attempting to dis- 
credit the statements of the manufactur- 
ers, it may be hazarded with more than 
a modicum of truth that it would be fal- 
lacious indeed for a manager, estimating 
on an installation, to base his calcula- 
tions for continuous service on the cata- 
logue ratings. Misunderstanding of the 
capabilities of office appliances is the 
rule rather than the exception. 

Actually there may be no cause for 
complaint should a manager ascertain 
that his printing department is operating 
at about one-fourth of the catalogue effi- 
ciency. It may merely mean that he 
has a liberal margin of mechanical safety 
in turning out his monthly work. This 
is a good condition even if it does cause 
a little capital to lie idle. Addressing 
work, especially where there is a high 
labor turnover may at times become a 
thing of constantly recurring crises. 
Then extra equipment is a boon. 


In deciding upon the number of 
machines necessary to perform a given 
number of impressions for each month, 
a safe way to provide for an adequate 
margin of safety is to divide the figures 
in the catalogue by two or even three. 
One can safely count on 1000 impres-- 
sions per machine per hour in the case of 
a motor-driven hand-fed addresser: 
The catalogue may say 2000 or even 
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4000 but to hope for these results as an 
average would be a trifle too sanguine. 
So long as we have machines to adjust, 
oil and clean, motors that need attention, 
belts that break, and operators who are 
human, the catalogue performances will 
be hard to attain except for short 
periods. 

Upkeep and repair service is furnished 
by the addressing machine manufac- 
turers through branch offices located in 
various parts of the United States. 
Plate or stencii-making service is also 
supplied to companies which do not wish 
to do this part of their own work, this 
latter service being designed especially 
to reach the smaller companies which do 
not wish to install the special machinery 
sometimes necessary for this work. 

In choosing a system from among 
those on the market the initial cost of 
machines is an item that assumes a les- 
sening importance as investigation ad- 
vances. One of the most difficult ques- 
tions to decide upon is whether the 
addressing medium to be adopted will be 
the paper stencil or the metal plate. At 
best on most of the points involved there 
will be difficulty in obtaining other than 
approximate data on which to base a 
decision for the knowledge of most con- 
sultants is garnered from experience 
with one system only. 
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In addition to the cost of equipment a 
few of the points to be considered care- 
fully and in a comparative way are: cost 
of plates or stencils ; labor cost in cutting 
or embossing plates or stencils; adapta- 
bility of plate or stencil for partial 
changes; durability of plate or stencil; 
adaptability of plate or stencil for filing 
purposes and ready reference; weight of 
plate or stencil and space required for 
filing ; appearance of impressions; pecu- 
liarities of impression mechanism; ad- 
justability of impression mechanism; 
effect of use of plate or stencil on 
machine depreciation; listing perform- 
ance of machines ; efficiency of machines 
for selective printing; cost and avail- 
ability of addressing machine company’s 
stencil-cutting or plate-embossing ser- 
vice; availability of qualified operators. 





(Continued from page 551) 
column for transfer to the insurance 
schedule for the subsequent year and 
apportioned over the several months. 

Figure M is a schedule which provides 
for the accrual of income on invest- 
ments. The headings of the various 
columns are self-explanatory and the 
manner of handling the accruals and 
receipts differs in no way with the ex- 
planations made of similar schedules. 


(Continued from page 540) 


the A. G. A. in co-operation with the 
various State organizations, is beginning 


to show results. Everywhere the gas 
man is evidencing a greater interest in 
publicity and is fighting his fight like a 
good soldier. He is not fighting it en- 
tirely alone, however. A considerable 


part of the public is backing him up and 
the newspapers which are read by that 
public—the thinking public—are also 
with him. Now is the time for him to 
push forward with more vigor than ever. 
Let your voice be heard. 








GEORGE WILLIAMS, Chairman 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


M. C. ROBBINS, Vice-Chairman 


CHAS. W. PERSON, Secretary 





MANAGING COMMITTEE 


At Large 


Britt, A. P., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CLARK, WM. J., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Co.tiins, D. J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GouLD, WmM., Boston, Mass. 

GRIBBEL, W. G., Philadelphia, Pa. 
HANLAN, JAMES P., Newark, N. J. 
McDONALD, DONALD, New York, N. Y. 


Rossins, M. C., New York, N. Y. 
RopER, GEO. D., Rockford, Ill. 
RUTLEDGE, F. a Philadelphia, Pa. 
WILLIAMS, GEURGE, New York, N. Y. 


Representing Affiliated Societies 


ALLEN, GEO. W., Toronto, Can. (Canadian) 
AusTIN, E. E., Sumter, S.C. (Sow 
FRANKLIN, S. J., Millville, N. J. (New Jersey 
FUGATE, FRANK, Detroit, Mich. 

Hicerns, A. A., Providence, R, I. 

ASPERSON, R. Chicago, IIl. 

ESTER, F. a Chicago. Ill. (Illinois) 

MANTLE, G. D., Oakland, Cal. (Pacific Coast) 
MAXTIN, E. x. * Des Moines, Ia. (lowa District 
MULHOLLAND, S. E., Fort Wayne, Ind. (Indiana) 
ROLSTON, R. J.. Philadelphia, Pa. (Pennsylvania) 








Making Your Customers Preferred Partners 
In Your Business 


N an endeavor to make its customers 

preferred partners in its business, the 
Philadelphia Suburban Gas and Electric 
Company has recently entered upon a 
campaign to dispose of an issue of $800,- 
ooo of 7 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock. 

The methods pursued by the company 
in this sales campaign, as well as its lit- 
erature and follow-up system, not only 
strike a new note in gas company financ- 
ing but are of interest to those in the 
industry who may be contemplating sim- 
ilar work. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the two booklets that are is- 
sued, the customer ownership and sub- 
scription certificates and a printed notice 
advising the purpose for which the money 
is being spent. It is impossible to show 
the stubs which are attached to the cus- 
tomer ownership certificate to take care 
of payments. This system was prepared 
by W. G. Sterrett, assistant manager of 
the company at Chester, Pa., and the 
form of the certificate itself as well as 
other details relating to the campaign 


were worked out by L. R. Dutton, divi- 
sion manager. 

“We believe in creating a condition 
whereby our customers are partners in 
our business,” says the booklet entitled 
“The Wage of the Dollar.” Progressive 
public service companies, it goes on to 
say, are now building up large lists of 
home share owners, “who are preferred 
partners in the business and who receive 
the dividends which otherwise would go 
to the professional investor.” 

These statements are preceded by some 
excellent articles—all of them short and 
to the point—on thrift, the dollar versus 
labor, collateral, speculation versus in- 
vestment and the difference between pre- 
ferred stock and bonds. 

In order to place the stock within reach 
of the man with small means, the com- 
pany permits payments to be made in ten 
dollar installments. Those desiring to 
subscribe in this manner are issued the 
customer’s ownership certificate upon re- 
ceipt of the first ten dollar payment. 
When the second and following payments 
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are made, the coupon is torn off the 
folder and left with the cashier and a 
customer’s receipt is given with the cor- 
responding number on the back of the 
certificate. 


Part of the follow-up system is to 
arouse interest among neighbors. One 
week after the booklet “The Wage of the 
Dollar” is sent out with a map showing 
the company’s distribution system and 
the territory covered, and the customer 
has had an opportunity to read it, there 
is mailed to a selected list of one to every 
three or four customers along a block a 
subscription certificate giving the privi- 
lege to subscribe or pass it over to some 
one else. 


The purpose of this selected list of 
subscribers is to arouse interest among 
neighbors by having one consumer, per- 
haps in conversation with his neighbors, 
advise that he has a certificate and this 
leads to an inquiry from the man who 
does not have one. Needless to say, some 
valuable publicity is secured in this man- 
ner. 


The subscription certificate is accom- 
panied by a slip containing a picture of 
gas holders and buildings. Consumers 
seeing these holders and buildings thus 
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have a visual confirmation of how the 
money is to be spent. At the bottom of 
this slip is a request that the certificate 
be returned in the enclosed envelope in 
case it is not used, which leads one to 
believe that it is of value, inasmuch as 
the envelope has a two-cent stamp affixed 
to it. 

There are a number of other com- 
mendable features regarding the methods 
of popularizing the sale of the issue that 
represent considerable study and effort 
on the part of those responsible for it. 
At this writing it is too early to gauge 
the success of the campaign but $20,000 
of sales were made the first week the 
booklets were issued. 

Although the idea of customer owner- 
ship is not entirely new, its importance 
has not been grasped fully by utility com- 
panies until of comparatively recent date. 
The methods employed by the Philadel- 
phia Suburban Gas and Electric Com- 
pany are worthy of note from the stand- 
point of originality if from no other, and 
the officials charged with this sales cam- 
paign are to be congratulated for their 
courage in breaking away from the beaten 
path of utility financing and of trying to 
carry out a plan which offers greater po- 
tentialities if it is successful. 


A Valuable Publicity Service for Gas Companies 


HE Balopticon, an automatic stere- 
opticon machine shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations, has been pur- 
chased by the A. G. A. for the use of its 
member companies on a rental basis of 
$15 a week plus delivery charges from 
New York to point of destination and 
return. 

As set forth in a recent form letter is- 
sued to all member companies, the ma- 
chine has a ground glass front upon 
which is projected reproductions of 
photographs, drawings and messages 


from regular lantern slides displayed one 
after the other by an automatic device. 
It is simple to set up and to operate. 
After it is attached to a light socket it 
needs no further attention; and it pro- 
jects slides just as effectively in the day- 
time as it does at night. 

The Adirondack Power and Light Cor- 
poration, of Schenectady, N. Y., is the 
first company to order the machine. 
They are using it at this writing (July 
30) for a period of one week. It then 

(Continued on page 560) 

















Certificates and literature used by the Philadelphia Suburban Gas and Electric Company to sell its issue 
of preferred stock. The lower part of the illustration shows the two booklets issued to customers. 
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(Continued from page 558) 

goes to the Manchester Traction, Light 
. and Power Company, of Nashua, N. H., 
for two weeks, and after that to the Wil- 
mington Gas Company, of Wilmington, 
Del., for another two weeks. Allowing 
ample time for delays in shipments, the 
machine is still available for use on and 
after September 15th, although addition- 
al orders will no doubt be received he- 
fore this issue of the magazine is pub- 
lished. 

As part of the service included in the 
rental price of $15 a week, the Associa- 
tion furnishes with the Balopticon a set 
of thirty-three slides, a list of which is 
given below. Other slides may be made 
locally by the companies and added to 
this list. The machine wil hold 68 slides 
in all, and they may be projected in any 
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order desired. 

The Balopticon can be used in so many 
effective ways that it is only possible to 
mention a few of them here. For in- 
stance, it can be set up in the show win- 
dow or on the sales floor, where it will 
attract attention immediately. It can be 
used to illustrate talks before meetings 
of employees, at local gatherings such as 
civic clubs, Chambers of Commerce, 
church affairs, or wherever there is an 
opportunity to give a talk on the com- 
pany’s work or its activities. 

If you have a story to tell—and what 
company has not in these uncertain days ? 
—here is a unique and result-getting 
way to doit. Try out the Balopticon for 
a week or two. And by all means send 


in your order now to make sure of get- 
ting the machine this summer. 





The Balopticon projects slides just as effectively in the daytime as it does at night. 





September, 1920 


List of A. G. A. Slides for Use with 
the Balopticon 
Pertinent Facts Concerning the Industry 

Fifty million people served with gas. 

A plea for an adequate return upon invest- 
ment. 

Needed at once, new capital and heating 
standards. 

Ole Hansen: “Gas companies are fighting 
for their lives.” 

What the gas business does in a year. 

Gas service in the home. 

“Public utility is,not a charitable institu- 
tion”’—P. §. C. of Penna. 

Chart: Average price of gas. 

Chart: Cost of living versus cost of gas. 

Present cost of labor (illustrated)—1915- 
1920. 

Gas oil prices (illustrated )—1915-1920. 

Bituminous coal (illustrated )—1915-1920. 

Anthracite coal (illustrated)—1915-1920. 

Price of gas sold, 150 companies. 


Pictures of General Interest 
A 6,000,00 cubic foot gas holder (colored). 
Laying the bottom plate of a modern gas 
holder (colored). 
Safety in gas tube connections (colored). 


Water Heaters 
Hot water service (colored). 
No home hygienic without water heater 
(colored). 
Summer servants (colored). 


The All-Gas Kitchen 
Coal range versus gas range (colored). 
Modern gas kitchen (colored). 

Modern kitchen has every convenience 
(colored). 

The All-Gas Kitchen (colored). 

The convenience of using gas all year 
‘round (colored). 
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The Gas Iron 
Demonstration of its use (colored), 
Gas iron display (colored). 
Use a gas iron (colored), 
Laundry 
The up-to-date laundry (colored). 
Room Heating 
The best heat for any room, 
Gas Lighting 
Gas lamps make the home attractive (col- 
ored). 
Few types of artistic gas lamps (colored). 
The all gas lighted house (colored). 


The Balopticon set up for use. 





is to prosper. 
Weekly. 





“Our public and our utilities will have to pull together if either 


They will not prosper separately.”—Collier’s 
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To The on 


Weare literally your servants. 


Our business is not merely to 
sell you gas but to give you 
good gas service. 

Do us the favor of selecting 
our office as the proper place 
to register complaints. 

We invite your help and co- 
operation at all times. We 
are always ready to make in- 
vestigation, and any errors 
will be promptly rectified. 

‘It is our constant endeavor to give 
you a service which is complete and 
satisfactory in every detail. Any em- 
ployee who fails to recognize this 
fact and who does not do his utmost 
to serve you is not rightly represent- 
ing our company and its policy to- 
ward the public. 

Our policy: The public is entitled 
to courteous treatment and to the 
best possible service. 


To Our Employees 


YOU are the company. 


Treat our customers as you 
yourself like to be treated. In 
other words, be courteous. 


Courtesy avails much andcosts 
little. It is the most valuable 
asset you Can possess. 

By making courtesy a daily 
habit, you will not only win 
friends for the company but 
you will make yourself a better 
—and better paid —employee. 

Disputing with customers is bad 
business. Assume, always, that the 
customer is right in his or her com- 

plaint until the facts are looked up. 
If investigation shows no ground for 
just complaint, make the facts so 
clear that you will preserve his or 
her friendship. 

Remember that the company’s re- 
putation is in your hands. Guard it 
as you would your own. 
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(Insert name of your Company here) 


MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

















Sixth of a series of twelve “good will’’ advertisements now being prepared for member 
companies. Price of series complete with matrices in three or four-column newspaper width, 
$36.00. Price of three-colum electrotypes, $48.00. Orders for single advertisements will also 
be accepted at $3.00 per matrix and $4.00 per electrotype. 








Cc. A. MUNROE, Chairman 





COMMERCIAL SECTION 


LOUIS STOTZ, Secretary 


J. P. HANLAN, Vice-Chairman 








MANAGING COMMITTEE — 1920 


At Large 


Barrows, GEO. S., Providence, R. I. 
BARTLETT, C. E.. (Mfr. ) he ge Pa. 
BENNITT, GEO. E., New York, 

Bonp. C. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BucKMINSTER, ROLLIN, Pawtucket, R. I. 

BURNS, J. J., St. Louis, Mo. 

CHRISTMAN, H. S., Philadelphia, Pa. 

CiarK, H. H., Chicago, I 11 

CLaRK, W. J., "Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

J.E., Chicago, Til. 
H. K., Baltimore, Md. 

Dovtt, R. S., New York, N. Y. 

ELsMAN, RALPH, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

GasTOoN, LUTHER, Spokane, Wash. 

GovuLD, Wm., Boston, Mass. 

HuNTER, HARRY W., (Mfr.) Baltimore, Md. 
ARDINE, BERT H., Knoxville, Tenn. 
ASPERSON, R. O., Chicago, Ill. 

RSHNER G. M., New York, N. Y. 

Kine, THomson, Raltimore, Md. 

Knapp, F. H., (Mfr.) Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LoEBELL, H. O., New York, N. Y 

MacSWEENEY, J. P., Rochester, N. Y. 


Maxon, H. R. Rs oz) ) Lye Ind. 
Munroe, C. A var oP 

MYERS, J. B., ait ladel pia, Pa 4 

PEFFLY, I. w., Mfr.) New York, N. Y. 
PETTENGILL, H ‘= Jr., ee, R.1. 
PISER, THEO. H “Boston, M ass. 

Post, A. P., Philadelphia, Pa.. 

Rasca, W. Le New York, N. Y. 
STANNARD, CLARE N., Denver. Colo. 
TRUMBULL, G. R., New — . . 
VINCENT, G. L, Syracuse, N 7 - 
WRIGHTINGTON, E. N., Boston, Mass. 


Representing Affiliated Societi 
(Pacific Coast) 





BARTON, WM. H., Portland, Ore. 
BORDEN, A. W., Hastings, Nebr. 
Bow Lin, M. A., * Jacksonville, Fila. 
BRANDES, JEROME, Chester, Pa. (Pennsylvania) 
BuRKE, E. J., Indianapolis, ‘Ind. (Indiana 
CHAMBERLAIN, G. R., Grand Rapids, Mich. (Michigan) 
Crarts, H. C., Pittsfield, Mass. (N. BE. Gas Eng.) 
FLAUOT, J. J., New Orleans, La. (South Central) 
HANLAN. Fe P., Newark, N. J. pb atl i fe 
McINTYRE, W. H., Ont.,Can. (Canac 

St. JonN, JOHN, Madison, Wisc. (Wisconsin) 





CHAIRMEN OF SECTION COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 


Sales Development—W™M. GouLp, Boston, Mass. 
Compensation (Sub)—G.M. KARSHNER, New York.N. Y. 
Filling in the Valleys in Gessnd d Appliance Sales (Sub)— 
Wm. GOULD, Boston, 
Maintenance(Su)) ~ ante Socamumeten, Pawtucket, 
I 


Pet TE yan ie Consumers Profitable Basis 
Sub)—B. H: —- Knoxville, Tenn. 


(Sub)—H. J. PETTENGILL, Jr., Woon- 
socket, R. I. 
Work Schedule (Sub)—G. I. Vincent, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Gas Lighting THEO. H. PISER, Boston, Mass. 


Heating—Gero. E. BENNITT, New York, N. Y. 
Industrial Fuel Sales—H. H. CLARK, Chicago, Il. 
Furnace Performance Standards (Sub)—I. LUNDGAARD, 

paceman N.Y. 
ement ot pimeeahesis Burners (Sub)—JERoME 
BRANDES, Chester, Pa 
| Bavlos (Sub)— —CuHas. C. KRAUSSE, Balti- 
more, M 


Recuperation pit (Sub)—H. O. LoEBetr, 
New York, N. Y. 
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WM. GOULD, Chairman, Sales Development Committee 


LOGANS are invented for the pur- 

pose of bringing to people’s minds, 

in as few words and signs as possible, 

basic facts, and aside from the cleverness 

of their construction, they amount to 

nothing unless they put across some 
definite suggestion. 

Manufactured gas sales, particularly in 
the great majority of northern compan- 
ies, show great monthly variations, and 
this is, to the writer’s mind, an incon- 
sistent one. 

Years ago after the gas industry had 
been founded on gas lighting, the in- 


dustry made an effort to develop and ex- 
pand by trying to interest the public in 
the use of gas for cooking. Many gas 
companies at that time installed gas 
ranges free of charge. After the usual 
hesitancy and antagonism of the public 
had been somewhat modified, the house- 
wife was further approached with the 
suggestion that it was unnecessary to use 
the uncomfortable hot coal range in the 
summertime. This, as we know, ap- 
pealed to thousands of housewives, and 
while it was the start of getting gas 
ranges into American homes, it certainly 
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was an unfortunate idea to implant in the 
housewives’ mind, namely, to use the gas 
range only in the summertime because of 
the uncomfortable heat a coal range 
produced. 


The inconsistencies in the sales, in the 
majority of northern companies, of both 
gas and appliances is a heritage left to 
our industry through the promulgation 
of this past suggestion to the housewives 
to use their gas ranges only in the sum- 
mertime. 

Records of gas companies’ output and 
appliance sales seem to prove the theory 
of this unfortunate inheritance, because 
gas companies, as a rule, are selling more 
gas and appliances in the warmer months 
than they are in the colder. If we recog- 
nize this fact, after having analyzed their 
source, we have made one step toward 
correcting it, and if you will look over 
your gas output curve, you will find in 
most cases an increase of gas sales in the 
spring months with a gradual increase up 
to September. This is particularly true 
in the companies whose monthly manu- 
facture is up to 100,000,000 cu. ft. per 
month. If you will look at your October 
sales of gas, in the majority of cases, you 
will find a falling off. This, to the writ- 
er’s mind, appears to be because gas 
ranges and water heaters are used in the 
early summer months, where they have 
not been used in the previous cold 
months; and the decrease in output in 
October seems to show that cold weather 
is accounting for the discarding of gas 
ranges and gas water heaters by the sub- 
stitution of coal ranges. 


A significant fact that may be of inter- 
est to you is that the sales of gas appli- 
ances in most gas companies seem to be 
larger when the output is larger. Ex- 
pressing it in another way, the sales of 
gas appliances, as are the sales of gas, 
are much larger in the class of com- 
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panies above mentioned in the warmer 
and lighter months of the year, than they 
are in the winter months. The differ- 
ences in output between the summer 
and winter months show variations run- 
ning up to 147 per cent. ; that is, the high- 
est months’ output shows 147 per cent. 
increase over the lowest months’ sales. 

In regard to the appliance sales, a vari- 
ation up to 150 per cent. exists in many 
companies between their highest and low- 
est months’ business. “12 +. 12” is a sug- 
gested slogan which is intended to convey 
to gas companies and gas appliance man- 
ufacturers the necessity of active and en- 
thusiastic sales effort during the entire 
twelve months of the year, with facts and 
instructions to go with these sales that 
will show the gas company customers the 
convenience and economy of using these 
appliances every month in the year. The 
gas room heater is an exception to this 
rule, but practically all of the other ap- 


pliances sold can be conveniently and 


economically used the entire twelve 
months of the year if proper instructions 
are given to the American housewife. 

Following out the old suggestion of 
using gas ranges in the summertime, 
which means only five months out of the 
twelve, the slogan of “12 + 12” is em- 
phasized to bring to the attention of gas 
companies and gas manufacturers the 
necessity of decreasing the variations in 
both the gas output and appliance sales. 
This can be done by a continual effort to 
sell appliances and by consistent adver- 
tising during the winter months. 


We certainly cannot expect interest 
and enthusiasm to be shown by our cus- 
tomers in our appliances and gas if we 
allow our interest and enthusiasm in 
marketing them to slump during the win- 
ter months; and by consistent advertising 
and selling of appliances and their use 

(Continued on page 568) 





Recuperators and Regenerators 


Second of a series of articles by HENRY O. LOEBELL, Chairman of Sub-Committee on Recuperation and Regeneration. 


ArticLe IIL—DESIGN OF 
RECUPERATORS 


N a previous article we stated that 
recuperators might be used in con- 
nection with furnaces operating at tem- 
peratures from 500° F. to 1400° F., these 
limits being due entirely to the materials 
available for construction. Metals offer 
the best material for making recupera- 
tors, because they can be made absolutely 
gas tight, and the material can be very 
thin, thus offering maximum heat trans- 
fer and occupying a minimum of space. 
Wrought iron or steel pipe has heen 
used with very good success on a number 
of recuperators—but as the temperature 
of operation approaches 1000° F,, the 
metal will be rapidly destroyed by oxi- 
dization or corrosion. Cast iron can be 
used for temperatures up to 1400° F. 
and will give very satisfactory results 
both as to first cost and life. Special 
metals or alloys on the market under 
various trade names such as Nichrome, 
Calorized iron, or Monel Metal may be 
used for higher temperatures, but the 
first cost will be high and it is difficult to 
get the necessary special shapes made up. 
However, there are many cases where it 
will pay to use recuperators of these 
special materials. 


In Europe they have constructed hun- 
dreds of recuperative furnaces in which 
the recuperators are built of refractory 
tile. A few attempts have been made to 
use this type of furnace in this country, 
but they have met with only partial suc- 
cess. The greatest difficulty has been to 
make a tile recuperator which would be 
comparatively tight. Generally the air is 
under pressure or the flue gases under 
draft so that there is a tendency for the 


air to flow through the joints or through 
the pores of the tile, thus greatly decreas- 
ing the efficiency of the recuperatcr. 
Another disadvantage of the tile recu- 
perator, is the large space occupied. 
Great care must be used in heating up or 
cooling down a furnace equipped with a 
tile recuperator, because the unequal ex- 
pansion will crack or break the tile. 

With a recuperator we have the ad- 
vantage of a continuous flow of waste 
products in one direction and a flow of 
gas or air to be preheated in the other 
direction, thus giving the greatest pos- 
sible efficiency and requiring no reversing 
mechanism. Another advantage is that 
we obtain a constant preheat in the air 
or gas, thus insuring nearly constant fur- 
nace temperature which is very necessary 
in some heating operations. 


When we come to the actual design of 
a recuperator for a given furnace we 
must have considerable data or base our 
design on assumptions which must be 
quite accurate in order that the best 
results may be had. We must know the 
temperature at which the waste gases 
leave the furnace; the analysis of these 
waste gases; the amount of fuel burned 
per hour; the calorific value of the fuel; 
the pressure at which air is available ; the 
temperature of the air; and we may 
assume a reasonable differential tempera- 
ture between the flue gases and the air 
throughout the recuperator. 


Experience has shown that the aver- 
age velocity of the gases and air through- 
out the gas passages should be about 15 
feet per second and under this condition 
the rate of heat transfer which we may 
obtain will be about 2.5 B. t. u.’s per hour 
per sq. ft. of mean surface per degree F 
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differential temperature between the flue 
gases and air. Rates of heat transfer as 
high as 5.5 B.t. u.’s per hour per sq. ft. 
per degree F. differential have been 
obtained in practice where a high velocity 
was maintained in the air by using a 
positive pressure blower. It is better to 
use the lower rate of heat transfer and 
provide more heating surface than to as- 
sume a value which cannot be attained in 
practice, and which leads to disappoint- 
ment. 

In order that a clearer understanding 
of this problem may be had let us take 
an actual case and follow the design 
through in detail. The following data 
are available from tests made on the fur- 
nace before the recuperator was designed 
and installed. 


Kind of fuel used—By-product coke oven gas. 
Composition of Gas— 


Wl Fit ete rep als wee eo 600 per cu. ft. 


Specific gravity 0.41. 

Air required per cu. ft. of gas = 5.24 cu. ft. 

Composition of flue gases from burning the 
above gas with theoretical amount of air: 

CO, formed per cu. ft. of gas 
"Rapes reapepapliee te apnea = 0.529 cu. ft. 

H:O formed per cu. ft. of gas 
RI Tecdtcwt te ekass hes = 1.26 cu. ft. 

N; present per cu. ft. of gas... = 4.20 cu. ft. 

Orsat analysis of flue gases from burning 
above gas with theoretical amount of air: 

CO, = 11.2% N; = 88.8% 

Temperature of operation of furnace = 
1,400° F. 

Gas consumption per hour (corrected for P 
& T) 6,000 cu. ft. 

From these data we proceed with the design 
of the recuperator on the following as- 
sumptions. 

Temperature of air entering recuperator 
70° F. 

Temperature of air leaving recuperator 
1,000° F, 
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Temperature of flue gas leaving recupera- 
tor 470° F. 

Average velocity of air through recuper- 
ator 15 ft. per second. 

Rate of heat transfer 2.5 B.t. u.’s per hour 
per sq. ft. per °F. differential 


Mean temperature difference = 


(1400-1000) plus (470-70) 
2 





= 400°F. 


ReCuUrPEAATOR 


Racersanrean 


\ 


\ Gasas 


Fes Tusuan Recureanron 
MaTmsenenan Funnace 


By referring to Fig. 2 we find that the 
flue gases from 1 cu. ft. of by-product 
coke oven gas at 1,400° F., contain 185 
B.t.u. per cu. ft. of gas burned. The 
test before a recuperator was used 
showed a gas consumption of 6,000 cu. ft. 
per hour and we will assume 5,000 cu. ft. 
per hour with a recuperator. Hence 
total heat leaving the furnace per hour 
as sensible heat in the flue gases—s,000 
X< 185 B. t. u. = 925,000 B. t. u. 


From the same Fig. 2 we find that the 
heat at 1,000° F. carried by the air nec- 
essary for combustion of 1 cu. ft. of this 


-by-product coke oven gas is 96 B. t. u. 
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We have assumed that by the use of 
a recuperator we will decrease the gas 
consumption to 5,000 cu. ft. per hour, 
hence the heat returned to the furnace 
by the air necessary for combustion is 
5,000 X 96 B.t.u. = 480,000 B. t. u. 


If we return 480,000 B. t. u. per hour 
to the furnace in the preheated air this 
is equivalent to 800 cu. ft. of 600 B. t. u. 
gas. Because of the increased flame tem- 
perature of the gas when burned with 
air preheated to 1,000° F. we would be 
able to carry on our operation at a faster 
rate or with less gas, hence justifying 
our assumption that we would save 1,000 
cu. ft. per hour by using a properly de- 
signed recuperator. 

The recuperator surface necessary to 
transfer 480,000 B.t. u. per hour with a 
rate of 2.5 B.t.u. per sq. ft. per hour 
per degree F. differential temperature 
and a mean differential temperature of 
400° is 


480,000 


2.§ X 400 = 480 sq. ft. 


For a temperature of 1,400° F. we 
would have to construct the recuperator 
of cast iron or some special metal. 
Standard cast iron radiators may be used 
for this purpose with very few changes 
and with very satisfactory results. All 
that is necessary is to insert cast iron 
plugs in the manifolds so that the air will 
have a positive circulation counter-cur- 
rent to the path of the flue gases. 


With gas at 65¢ per M cu. ft. and the 
furnace operated 2,500 hours per year 
the saving in fuel would be $1,625.00. A 
cast iron recuperator suitable for the 
above conditions could be installed and 
operated. at an annual cost of about 
$600.00, leaving a net profit of approxi- 
mately $1,000 per year per furnace. 


Fig. 1 shows an economical and effi- 
cient type of economizer or recuperator. 
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This type of installation is preferable 
where we have a stack which is directly 
connected to the flue-gas ports of a fur- 
nace as per illustration. In many cases 
where the stack is large enough the re- 
cuperator can be inserted in the base of 
the chimney, or if necessary the diameter 
of the base of the stack can be increased. 


In this type of recuperator the flue 
gases pass through the tubular passages 
of the apparatus, while the air for com- 
bustion circulates around these hot flue 
gas tubes. An installation of this kind 
would give very good results where the 
flue gases leave the furnace at 1,200 to 
1,400° F. and where the flue gases leave 
the recuperator at 300 to 500° F. 

Fig. 3 shows two views of three ra- 
diators connected in parallel to form one 
recuperator unit. The important factor 
to be noted is the use of cast iron plugs 
which prevent the gases from simply 
short-circuiting from the inlet to the out- 
let. These cast iron plugs act as baffles 
that so alter the passage of the air so 
that it passes over the entire surface area 
of the recuperator and therefore absorbs 
the maximum amount of heat. The 
baffles should be so placed that the veloc- 
ity of air through the recuperator does 
no: exceed 12 to 15 feet per second. 
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Recuperators of these general types 
are economical and practical, and can be 
utilized on many varieties of furnace in- 
stallations. The time is coming when 
practically all heating operations will 
have some means of utilizing the waste 
heat in the hot flue gases. Recuperators 
of the types described in this article will 
effect a fuel saving of 10% to 25% per 
furnace and in a large plant this may 
mean a saving of tens of thousands of 
dollars a year. 
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(Continued from page 564) 
the interest of the consumer will most 
certainly be maintained. 

In the electric industry, it has been fig- 
ured that the possible electric appliance 
sales to the American housewife for the 
next ten years should be $500, or $50 a 
year. This, of course, is a much larger 
amount than is actually being put out by 
the electric industry at the present time. 

From information that the writer has 
received. of appliance sales throughout 
the United States from gas companies 
who seem to be selling the most, the fig- 
ure is only about $5.00 per meter per 
year. This is just a suggestion. There 
is no question in the writer’s mind but 
what the future development of the gas 
industry will rest to a large extent in the 
efficiency of the sales department. 











Fig 3  Rrovsarors Vsto ror RecureRAToR 





Window Display Suggestions for September 
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Display for Third Week in September 











18a 
In the rear of the window build up a standard partition framework with two by four 
studs, headers, lath, etc., with a neat job of gas piping of standard size showing method of 
notching studs and securing outlets. Each feature is defined by pointer cards clearly worded. 
The remainder of the display is an assortment of attractive cards worded appropriately. 
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Display for Fourth Week in September 











18b 
Pipe and connect with gas a line of standard brackets showing different lamps and 
glassware along the background. Make groups of the different styles of glassware on the 
floor and tie with colored ribbons to the lamp, Price cards and a general card should be 
used. A fine semi-direct piece may be added in the center with two or more bowls shown. 
‘If the window is large enough a line of mantles, etc., may be added, but do not crowd your 


window with too much material. 
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Display for First Week in October 


18c 


The drawing shows a painted back drop representing a gas plant; a small inlet pipe 
with funnel from forward left corner to door of plant and several large pipes from other 
doors of the plant to right side of window. The ends of these pipes should be concealed 
to appear as if they continued on indefinitely. The cards should be worded according to local 
conditions. Real pipes are to be used, painted black and lettered in red. 
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Display for Second Week in October 
18d 


A pipe with tee outlets and extension nipples is placed along front of window with 
eight or more lamps attached. These lamps are all of the same type, but they are shown 
in various stages of assembly and in different conditions. Pointed cards conceal the piping 
and describe each lamp. A general card is hung from center of window. It is possible to 
add a line of burners, glassware, mantles, etc., to this exhibit with good effect. 
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BaRNEs, W. W., New York, N. Y. 
Barrows, GEORGE S., Providence, R. I. 
Britt, A. P., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

BRUCE, HOWARD, Baltimore, Md. 
CoL.ins, D. J., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Conroy, J, P., New York, N. Y. 
CRANE, WM. M., New York, N. Y, 
DEHaRT, J. S., Newark, N. J. 

GRIBBEL, W. GRIFFIN, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LOHMEYER, H. B., New York, N. Y. 
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ROBERTS, EARL W., Detroit, Mich. 
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SCHALL, H. D., Detroit, Mich. 
STITES, TOWNSEND, Gloucester, N. J. 
WICKHAM, LEIGH, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Success waits upon ability and loyalty, Let’s go!””—Geo. B. Cortelyou 


STANDARD PRODUCT AND ASSOCIATION SUPPORT 





All company members, Manufacturers Section, 
alogues and literature as company members of this 





age gee to use t he above emblem on all stationery, cat 
on. 





Membership 


The Membership Campaign is slowly 
progressing, each month showing a slight 
gain in the addition of new companies 
to our register. Now that the vaca- 
tion period. has terminated we hope 
that a new impetus will be given to 
this very important subject, which can 


attain the desired end before the 
Convention only through a little team 
work on the part of the Membership 
Committee. The members of this Com- 
mittee are asked to give the support ex- 
pected of them. 
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GEORGE W. PARKER, 
CLARENCE H. FRENCH, 
RICHARD REEs, 

H. A. NorTon, 

J. B. Kiumpp, 
HEADQUARTERS, 

H. J. Lone, 

Cnas. T. AARON, 





Concerning Our Membership Campaign 
Honor Roll 


12 Manufacturer Company Members 
1 Manufacturer Company Member 
1 Manufacturer Company Member 
1 Manufacturer Company Member 
1 Manufacturer Company Member 
13 Manufacturer Company Members 
1 Manufacturer Company Member 
1 Manufacturer Company Member 








Trade 


Manufacturers strongly urge gas com- 
panies who expect any service this fall 
not to allow their stocks of gas ranges 
and other appliances to run low. Owing 
to the deplorable condition of our rail- 
roads serious delays have been prevalent 
in the movement of freight during the 
summer months, a period when there al- 
ways has been a surplus of idle cars. A 
stock in hand to meet the demand which 
business conditions warrant this fall is 


Conditions 


much better than wasting effort in plac- 
ing orders when your stock is low. 


Prompt delivery of purchases from 
your salesrooms means service to the con- 
sumer; it is indeed discouraging where 
sales have been made to have the pur- 
chaser make frequent calls and inquiries 
when a delivery will be made. This can 
all be overcome by following the oft 
quoted maxim “Order Now.” 


Exhibition 


The Exhibition Committee will meet 
August 18 to confirm the allotments of 
spaces to exhibitors at the 1920 Exhibi- 
tion to be held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, November 15 to 20, 
1920. 

It has been decided by the Exhibition 
Committee that after the full allotment 
of spaces has been made no other appli- 
cations will be entertained in justice to 
those who have made their selection. In 
former years, spaces were improvised for 
late applicants after the exhibition had 
closed in its entirety, and these booths 
were naturally in more desirable loca- 
tions than some in the original layout. 
To avoid criticism this year and to assure 
fairness to early applicants, no provision 
will be made for any exhibitors after all 
the spaces have been contracted for. 


It is imperative that all who anticipate 
exhibiting have their applications in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Manufac- 
turers Section before the Exhibition is 
closed. 

To date the following companies have 
made application for space which almost 
completes the diagram as originally laid 
out: 


Young Brothers Co. 

B. Ryan Co. 

Humphrey Co. Div. 

Will W. Barnes 

The Baltimore Gas Appliance & Mfg. Co. 
General Gas Appliance Co. 
Quick Meal Stove Co. Div. 
The Crandall Pettee Co. 

New Process Stove Co. Div. 
Welsbach Co. 

The Michigan Stove Co. 
Barnett Foundry & Machine Co. 
Ruud Manufacturing Co. 
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Famous Oven Manufacturing Co. 
The Kompak Co. 

Reliable Stove Co. 

William M. Crane Co. 

Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co. 
Roberts & Mander Stove Co. 
George D. Roper Corp. 

General Gas Light Co. 

A-B Stove Co. 

Reznor Mfg. Co. 

The Ofeldt Gas Fired Boiler Co., Inc. 
Detroit Stove Works 

Union Stove Works 

Pittsburg Water Heater Co. 
Weir Stove Co. 

Royal Art Glass Co. 

George M. Clark & Co. Div. 
The Cleveland Heater Co. 

The Improved Appliance Co. 
Rathbone, Sard & Co. 

The Estate Stove Co. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 
The Lattimer Stevens Co. 

The Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co. 
The Sprague Meter Co. 

The Koppers Co. 

S. R. Dresser Mfg. Co. 
Precision Instrument Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co. 
Pittsburgh Meter Co. 

The Roberts Brass Mfg. Co. 
Quigley Furnace Specialties Co. 
Republic Flow Meters Co. 
Equitable Meter Co. 

John J. Griffin & Co. 

The Surface Combustion Co. 
The Eclipse Stove Co. 
Robertshaw Manufacturing Co. 
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The Milwaukee Gas Specialty Co. 
The G. S. Blodgett Co. 

Grinnell Co., Inc. 

The A. H. Wolff Gas Radiator Co. 
James B. Clow & Sons 

The Bryant Heater & Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Grayson Mfg. Co. 
National Stove Co. 

Underwood Typewriter Co. 
Bacharach Industrial Instrument Co. 
United Lead Co. 

The U. G. I. Contracting Co. 
National Tube Co. 

American Meter Co. 

Metric Metal Works 

The Western Gas Construction Co. 
The DeMatteis Broiler System Co., Inc. 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co. 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. 

J. B. Slattery & Bro., Inc. 
Comstock Castle Stove Co. 

Charles A Hones, Inc. 

Superior Meter Co. 


' Eriez Stove & Mfg. Co. 


Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
Strause Gas Iron Co. 
Meek Oven Mfg. Co. 
Abram Cox Stove Co. 
Peninsular Stove Co. 

The Hoffman Heater Co. 
Elliott-Fisher Co. 

H. Mueller: Mfg. Co. 

Nu Styl Gas Iron Co. 
Chambers Mfg. Co. 
Lovekin Water Heater Co. 
Eastman Mfg. Co. 

The Bartlett Hayward Co. 


Surface Indications 


ANY Gas Sales Managers have the 
feeling that Manufacturers who 
sell to them are more inclined to practice 
co-operation with the Gas Company than 
Manufacturers who sell to Dealers, 
Plumbers, Department Stores, etc. This 
seems plausible, but a study of the facts 
does not furnish a definite conclusion. 
A short time ago a certain Gas Com- 
pany reduced to the brink of utter dis- 
aster by confiscatory rates, with its credit 
presumably so impaired that it could not 


purchase the necessary piping and meters 
of capacity up to the demand of con- 
sumers upon its lines and facing the pos- 
sibility of. such loss in pressure within 
Consumers’ Houses as to make pilot 
lights things of actual danger, circular- 
ized its consumers, warning them of the 
danger of further capacity demands on 
their present meter installations and 
seeking to side step responsibility for the 
consequence of such increasese 


‘Unfortunately this letter was so 
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worded as to put the Automatic Water 
Heater, which a Manufacturer was at 
that time selling through Dealers and 
Plumbers, in the light of an instrument 
of death. The Gas Company unques- 
tionably had to choose between the lesser 
of two evils—killing consumers or killing 
Automatic Water Heaters for sometime 
to come. It made its choice, so that 
story goes, without consulting the Manu- 
facturer of the Water Heaters to his 
consequent great discomfort. This in- 
stance of the frantic extremity a Gas 
Company can find itself in shows 
clearly and conclusively the necessity of a 
working contact between it and Manu- 
facturers of goods consuming its gas. 


It is profitless to attempt to “blame” 
either party to this amazing situation. 
The facts staring one in the face call for 
a working contact between the two. 
They DEMAND it in the light of the 


better days an informed public seems to 
promise us. This promise is no vague 
thing. It is assuming form and sub- 
stance. It will develop even more clearly 
in the Spring of 1921 after many com- 
munities throughout the country have 
shivered in cold homes and eaten un- 
cooked food, because the Gas Companies 
could not secure coal and oil even at the 
scandalous prices that are now being 
hinted at. 


Now is the time to “hold em.” Weare 
in front of our own goal posts. We 
simply must not weaken with relief in 
sight. Could there not be established 
with Gas Companies, Department Stores, 
Plumbers and Dealers alike, a fixed retail 
price on Appliances. Would not this 
wean, the Plumbers particularly, from 
their present offish position. Would 
Gas Companies not be willing to act as 
Storage and Wholesale Distributors to 
them at such a figure as would include 
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the carrying charge, which the Plumber 
would have to meet if he stocked the 
Appliances and leaving to the Plumber 
his full profit on the sales of Appliances, 
as well as his natural profit on an instal- 
lation checked up to the Gas Companies’ 
standard. It would seem that any plan 
along these lines would, in effect, widen 
the Gas Companies’s selling force. 


Manufacturers of Appliances, who sell 
through Agencies other than the Gas 
Companies, should see to it that the Gas 
Company is notified whenever a sale is 
made in order that the meter be not over- 
loaded and the performance of the Appli- 
ance in question killed by an insufficient 
gas supply. If, for any reason, the Gas 
Company is so cramped by inadequate 
rates that it cannot produce more gas and 
consequently avoids selling more gas, it 
is incumbent on it to so advise all Manu- 
facturers selling Appliances in the 
territory. 


If the case is squarely presented, the 
compliance of any intelligent Manu- 
facturer, who has an eye to the future, is 
almost a foregone conclusion. We must 
admit the Gas Company is more careful 
of quality than is the Dealer, whose only 
object is to turn over his stock. The 
individual Manufacturer must from his 
own business perspective make his own 
choice as to what his action is to be. 


It would be an inexcusable error if the 
Gas Industry on the “eve” of its better 
days should not take to itself the invigor- 
ating stimulus of the merchandiser. 
Never let us forget that the business of 
making and distributing gas with its 
Laboratory and Engineering problems 
does not develop the mental or physical 
attitude of the seller of goods. We are 
perhaps now living in the times when the 
qualities possessed by the merchandiser 


(Continued on page 593) 
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PAIGE, Cc. E., Worcester, Mass. (N. E. Gas. Eng.) 
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Suggested Changes in Making Branch Connections 
from Existing Cast Iron Mains 


HE article “Method of Making 
Branch Connections from Exist- 

ing Cast Iron Mains,” by H. B. Ander- 
son, of Philadelphia, printed in the 


August “MonTHty,” is one which I am 
sure the Committee on Cast Iron Pipe 
Standards would like to have thoroughly 
considered by all A.G.A. members. 
The one reason for the existence of this 
Committee is that it was realized that no 
standard would adequately represent the 
needs of the gas industry that was not 
capable of quick change in response to 
any widespread demand for such change. 
The changes suggested for discussion by 


Mr. Anderson would mean, for the larger 
companies, the saving of an appreciable 
amount of money. Should these changes 
be made, or are there practical consider- 
ations which justify us in adhering to 
existing standards ? I hope that this 
and succeeding issues of the “MonTHLY” 
will contain expressions of opinion on 
this matter from distribution engineers, 
and also that time may be found at our 
November meeting to discuss the subject 
further. 
Watton Forstatu, Chairman, 

Committee on Cast Iron Pipe Standards. 





Economical Method of Welding Water Gas 


Generator Cleaning Door Frames 


By G. T. MACBETH, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


FTER some experiments it has been 
found possible to weld water gas 
generator cast iron cleaning door frames 
in place, with oxygen acetylene appara- 
tus. 

This is done by operating the genera- 
tor up to the time when the welding is to 
be done. Open the door of the door 
frame to be welded, rake out all of the 
dead fire and rake sufficient red fire into 
the door frame for preheating it. Do not 
preheat sufficient to make the door frame 
red hot. When the welder is ready to 


start, temporarily place asbestos sheets 
over the red coals after the frame is pre- 
heated and proceed with the welding. 
When welding is finished close the door 
and let the machine stand for approxi- 
mately one hour when it can be again 
operated. 

The first door frame welding re- 
cracked and had to be welded the second 
time, but since then the welder has gained 
sufficent experience to weld door frames 
in place and make the job tight the first 
time without door frames recracking. 


Cracking Oil in an Atmosphere of Tar Vapor 


By HAROLD O. ANDREW, Springfield (Mass ) Gas Light Co. 


N the past it has not been uncommon 
to mix tar with the oil used in the 
manufacture of carburetted water gas. 
This was done with the intention of 
cracking the tar along with the oil and 
thereby saving oil. Tar has also been 
used in the generator during a down run 
for the purpose of saving generator fuel. 
Most of these attempts met with rather 
indifferent success and were discarded. 


The writer has attacked this problem 


from a different standpoint. According 
to physical chemistry principles if oil 
were cracked in an atmosphere contain- 
ing all the products of the oil reaction 
with the exception of the end product, 
tar, it would be expected that all the oil 
would go to the formation of tar until 
equilibrium conditions were satisfied; 
and vice versa, if oil were cracked in an 
atmosphere of the end product, tar, it 
would be expected that all the oil would 
go to form the other products of the re- 
action and none of the oil to tar. 


Oil + heat = gas and tar. 
Oil + tar and heat = gas. 

Since for equilibrium conditions with 
a constant pressure there is a definite 
proportion of the individual constitu- 
ents for any temperature, we have tried 
cracking the oil in the presence of at 
least sufficient tar (about 15%) to 
satisfy equilibrium conditions for the 
temperature used. 

The tar was injected into the top of 
the generator parallel to the fuel bed 
during the up run in order that it might 
be vaporized in the generator and car- 
ried into contact with the oil while in the 
vapor phase, as the intention was not to 
crack any considerable amount of the,tar 
itself but merely to supply from an out- 
side source the tar that otherwise would 
be formed at the expense of the oil. 

The results so far have been encour- 
aging and it is believed that with the 
proper control and a little further experi- 
mental work a gallon of tar will serve 
the purpose of a gallon of oil. 





The Thomas Recording Gas Calorimeter 


By H. N. PACKARD 


ITH the rapid change from the 
candle-power to the heating value 
standard for artificial gases. the gas ca- 
lorimeter is rapidly becoming the most 
important control instrument used in gas 
plant practice. The calorimeter readings 
are not only essential from the general 
interests of the public, but also serve as 
a direct indication of the efficiency of the 


of skilled operators to obtain intermittent 
results at sufficiently close intervals for 
good plant regulation. 

To meet the demand for a continuous 
record of heating value of the same order 
of accuracy as obtained by present man- 
ually operated calorimeters, but without 
requiring the services of an operator, a 
new design of calorimeter has been tried 


Fig. 1.—Recording. Calorimeter Meter Units and Burner. 


gas making processes, showing immed- 
iately the effects of improper operation. 
The calorimeters in general use at pres- 
ent are highly satisfactory as to accuracy 
and simplicity but require the entire time 


out. This calorimeter is an automatic 
continuous gas calorimeter furnishing a 
record and indication of the total heating 
value of a gas. It has been the aim 
throughout the design of this instrument 
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to eliminate all arbitrary settings and cal- 
ibrations and to give a final record of the 
total heating value of a gas free from any 
corrections for measurement conditions. 
This calorimeter consists of two water 
sealed drum meters geared together and 
mounted in the same case; a burner and 
calorimeter body, two resistance ther- 
mometers and a clock driven recorder. 


The operating principle is essentially 
the same as the well known Junker cal- 
orimeter, except that the heat absorbing 
medium is air instead of water. One of 
the above mentioned wet meters is used 
to measure the gas to be sampled, the 
other measures the cooling air. As these 
meters are geared together, the two meas- 
ured streams are in constant volumetric 
proportion. The gas is burned in a closed 
type burner separate from the stream of 
cooling air. The incoming and outgoing 
temperatures of the cooling air are meas- 
ured by a pair of electric resistance ther- 
mometers, and their difference in temper- 
ature is recorded on a clock driven paper 
roll at any convenient distance from the 
calorimeter proper. This temperature 
difference is directly proportional to the 
total heating value per standard cubic 
foot of gas. 


Air is used as the cooling medium be- 
cause of the ease with which it may be 
accurately proportioned to the gas stream. 
The two wet drum meters are power 
driven so that the air and gas streams 
may be measured at atmospheric pres- 
sure, thus eliminating the need for sen- 
sitive pressure regulators. Both streams 
of gas are brought into intimate contact 
with the common water seal used for the 
two meters; consequently, they are both 
saturated with water vapor and are at 
like temperatures at the point of measure- 
ment. 

The temperature rise in the calorimeter 
is independent of the actual speed of the 
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measuring devices and is dependent only 
on the heating value of the sample. For 
instance, if a certain meter speed gives a 
20° temperature rise and the meter speed 
be doubled, twice the gas will be passed 
but at the same time twice the cooling 
medium will also flow, and the same tem- 
perature rise will be obtained. On the 
other hand, any change in the heating 
value of the gas will cause a correspond- 
ing change in temperature rise. 


The temperature recording system em- 
ployed is the same type as that already 
thoroughly worked out in the Thomas 
Gas Meter and is extremely sensitive and 
reliable. It has the particular advantage, 
that any desired correction law may be 
applied by proper design of the recorder 
electrical resistances. Compensation is 
made by this means for the increasing 
dilution of the gas with water vapor at 
high operating temperatures and in con- 
sequence the calorimeter accuracy is un- 
affected by variation in room tempera- 
tures over wide ranges. 


As both the gas and air meters are 
mounted on a common base and are pro- 
vided with a common water seal, the only 
requirement for setting is that the meters 
be reasonably well leveled. The meter 
designs are such that changes in water 
level affect both meters alike, hence their 
ratio of measurement is unaffected by 
change in water level. With this design 
an ordinary weir overflow is used which 
regulates the water level with sufficient 
accuracy for satisfactory measurement. 


The meter designs are somewhat un- 
usual to meet the special requirements of 
this service. In the first place, it is es- 
sential to regulate both air and gas to at- 
mospheric pressure at the point of meas- 
urement. The method used to obtain this 
condition is to power drive both meters 
and supply air and gas to their intakes 
under atmospheric pressure. To obtain 


“Be3 
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a meter of reasonable diameter and ac- 
curacy for the gas measurement, it is de- 
signed with a series of curved tubes 
mounted on the outside of a rotating 
drum. ‘This meter is shown at the left in 
Fig. 1. The air meter is a simple casting 
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saturated and tempered air to the gas 
burner for combustion purposes. It is 
desirable to furnish this combustion air 
in fixed ratio to the gas to ensure, with 
no adjustments, satisfactory combustion. 


Fig. Il.—Meter and Burner Units Assembled in Enclosing Tank. 


built like a uniform pitch screw conveyer. 
It is the large drum at the center, Fig. 1. 

No mention has been made of a third 
meter of the tube type mounted on the 
right hand head of the air meter, Fig. 1. 
This meter is used to supply completely 


To maintain ‘a slight circulation of 
water through the calorimeter, an auxili- 
ary tank is provided below the main tank, 
Fig. 2, and a small chain pump brings 
up the water from the lower storage tank, 
spilling it into the main tank. The sur- 
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plus water flows over the main tank weir 
and returns to the storage tank. 


The recorder, Fig. 3, is a unit which 
may be located at any desired distance 
from the main calorimeter parts and 
from this recorder, may be obtained 
graphic and indicated readings of the 
total heating value. The recorder is fur- 
nished with a novel type of electric clock 
which requires no winding and will op- 
erate continuously as long as power is 
supplied to it. This clock, being of the 
pendulum type and independent of spring 
tension, gives much more accurate tim- 
ing than may be obtained from the usual 
types of recording meter clocks. The 


whole operation of the calorimeter is con- 
trolled from this recorder case including 
start, stop, and ignition of the gas at the 
burner. The only attention required by 
the instrument is an occasional oiling, re- 
plenishment of water, adjustment of level 
and a change of recording charts. 


The calorimeter is connected directly 
to the gas line and any lighting circuit, 
and requires no water piping or water 
storage tank. Additional recorders may 
be located at any part of the plant where 
duplicate heating value records are de- 


sired. 
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Fig. Ill.—Strip Type B. t. u. Recorder. 


Use of Heavy Oils for Gas-Making 


By HAROLD O. ANDREW, Springfield (Mass.) Gas Light Co., 


T the present time the gas industry 

is faced with the necessity of 

using the heavier grades of petroleum 

for gas-making purposes. It seems to 

be the concensus of opinion that higher 

temperatures and shorter contact times 
should be used with these oils. 

These conclusions are opposite to the 
theory involved, as molecules of high 
molecular weight break up initially at 
lower temperatures than those of low 
molecular weight although the second- 


ary decomposition (fixing) may not be 
any easier. Therefore, theoretically, 
although contrary to general opinion, by 
using a lower temperature and a longer 
contact time (slower rate of oil input), 
we should get the best results. 

The writer’s experience has been that 
by using a lower temperature (1300° F.) 
at the base of the superheater, better 
results are obtained with a 24° Be. oil 
than with a 35° Be. oil under the old 
conditions. 





RECENT ARTICLES IN CHEMICAL PRESS OF INTEREST 
TO GAS MEN 


Contributed by Sub-Committee on Abstracts* of the Chemical Committee 


DETERMINATION OF THI0-CYANATES IN AMMO- 


NIACAL Liguor AND WaAsTE LIQUOR FROM 
AMMONIA STILLS IN THE By-Propuct 
Cox1inc Inpustry. By Joseph A. Shaw, 
Journal of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, Vol. 12, 676 (July, 1920). The 
results indicated in this method can be 
determined to within 0.01 gram per liter. 
(E. J. Murphy.) 


INFLUENCE OF ARTIFICIAL ENRICHMENT OF 


ILLUMINATING GAS ON THE CRYSTALLIZA- 
TION OF NAPHTHALENE IN THE MAINS. By 
Chas. Abderhalden, Chemical and Indus- 
trial Engineering Journal, Vol. 3, 19-23 
(1920), also Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 14, 
1030 (April 10, 1920). Laboratory re- 
search was carried out to determine the 
relation between the amount of carburet- 
ents and the point of supersaturation of 
the gas with naphthalene. Hydrocarbons 
boiling between 80-90° C. are best suited 
for enrichment. The following conclu- 
sions are drawn. 

1. Iiluminating gas enriched by hydro- 
carbons and saturated by naphtha- 
lenes at a given temperature can be 
cooled below this temperature with- 
out disposition of the naphthalene 
which is retained in the gaseous 
state in the enriching vapors. 

2. The chemical constitution of the car- 
buretent has no effect, but its boil- 

' ing point seems to have a direct 
influence. 

3. The cooling to which the gas can be 
submitted depends upon the weight 
of carburetent added. 

4. The influence of enrichment upon the 
supersaturation of naphthalene is 
much more distinct when the gas 
is more fully saturated. 


(E. J. Murphy.) 


Supr_EMENTING THE Natura Gas SupPPLy 


with By-Propuct Coke-Oven Gas. Paper 
read by C. J. Ramsburg at Buffalo meet- 


ing of Natural Gas Association, Chem. 
and Met. Eng., Vol. 22, No. 26, 1214-15 
(June 30, 1920). Of the high grade arti- 
ficial gases available at present, coal gas 
and carburetted water gas are deserving 
of serious consideration. By-product coke 
oven possesses many advantages over the 
gas retort for the large scale manufac- 
ture of coal gas: the coke is of superior 
quality and the yield of by-products 
greater. The total gas production per 
year for the next five years from by- 
product coke ovens is estimated at 
480,000,000,000 cu. ft. One of the most 
important factors affecting the availability 
of coke-oven gas for use outside the plant 
is the substitution of a low grade gas for 
heating the ovens. Producer gas or blast 
furnace gas can be used, By-product pro- 
ducers in connection with by-product coke 
plants offer attractive economic possibili- 
ties. As the demands of natural gas in- 
dustry for a supplementary supply of high 
grade artificial gas increase, by-product 
plants will be erected primarily to meet 
this need. In Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
West Virginia, it will likely be profitable 
to build by-product coke ovens at the 
mines, because many coal mines supplying 
good coking coal are within easy reach of 
large gas distributing systems into which 
the coke oven gas could be conveyed. The 
ultimate ideal should be the conversion of 
all the coke into gas at by-product plants. 
This may be accomplished either by (a) 
gasification of the coke in producers using 
part of the producer gas to heat the ovens 
and the remainder to mix with the coke 
oven gas; or (b) part of the coke is gasi- 
fied in producers making sufficient gas to 
heat the ovens. The remainder of the 
coke is put into water gas generators and 
converted into blue water gas, which is 
mixed with the coke oven gas. 

((David L. Jacobson.) 


*Abstractors’ names appear in brackets following each item, 





Special Ges Wash-Bottle for: Use in the Referee’s 
Test for Sulphur 


By A. E. MAZE.* 


N the Referee’s test for total sulphur 
in gases the gas is burned in a suit- 
able burner, where the sulphur is con- 
verted to sulphur dioxide. The products 
of combustion are carried into a series 
of wash bottles containing an alkaline 
solution of bromine, where the sulphur 
dioxide is absorbed and oxidized to sul- 
phuric acid. If sufficient bromine is 
added at the beginning to suffice for the 
entire test a very large excess must be 
used. To keep the bromine consumption 
at a minimum only a slight excess is 
added at the beginning and the bromine 
is replenished from time to time. To 
maintain the flame in the burner con- 
siderable suction must be applied to the 
wash bottles. In adding the bromine the 
bottle nearest the burner is opened and 
in this way the draft is interrupted and 
frequently the flame is extinguished. At 
time this may not be noticed for some 
time and the test rendered useless. 
To eliminate this difficulty a wash- 
bottle having a funnel and cock in the 


* Chemist, Denver Gas and Electric Light Co. 


inlet is placed directly after the burner. 
The figure represents the top of such a 
wash bottle. Through this funnel the 
bromine may be added in required quan- 
tities without interrupting the draft or 
endangering the flame. 








Some of the Reasons 
Why Gas Rates 


Had to Be Increased 


ANTHRACITE BITUMINOUS COAL 
3¢ worth worth 


1915. 1920 








GAS OIL RELATIVE. MAN POWER. 


3¢ worth pars ia i 





a 
1915 1920 
The New Gas Rates are effective on 


all bills rendered for meters read 
on and after June 16th, 1920. 


The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 


Telephone Wabash 6000. Michigan Avenue at Adams Street - 











_ The above illustrations accompanied the leading article in the July issue of this magazine. 
They have been put to effective use in an advertisement prepared by the Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company. 















































QUESTION BOX 











E questions and answers on accounting subjects in the Question Box have been con- 
tributed by the Accounting Section Committee on State Representatives, Mr. J. W. 
4 Heins, Chairman, who will be glad to receive inquiries from any of our members on their 
7 accounting problems. 
Questions and answers under “General Problems” are the result of inquiries received 
o> at Association headquarters and answered through the committees of the various Sections 
or from the Association files. 

Answers from our members are solicited on questions which come within their exper- 
ience and such answers should refer to code number of Question, A-1, G-1, etc. q 
—Editor. = 








ACCOUNTING PROBLEMS 


A-8 What is considered the best method of following up all non-register meters 
as shown on meter test sheets, and having bills for estimated consumption made 
out promptly and sent to the consumer? 


Se ee 


ANSWERS. 





Mr. P. D. Warren, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 

a When a meter is removed, fitter fills out the coupon of tag (Form No. 594) showing 
; company’s and maker’s numbers, size, make, address and floor removed from, cause of 
4 removal, date, index and fitter’s name. He then places string through hole at the bottom 


of the tag folding the printed sides together to keep tag clean. The tag is then attached 
to the meter tube and remains attached until test has been completed. When completed, 
the coupon is detached and the meter tester shows the result of his test on the coupon 
and indicates the position of the hands on the printed dial. 

The coupon is then sent to the office of the Chief Clerk of the Street Department 
and if the tester’s report shows that the meter did not register accurately, a “Meter 
Inspection and Test” report (Form No. 347) is made out and sent to a special clerk in 
s the Bookkeeping Department. 

This clerk then estimates the amount to be billed,. if the meter tests “slow,” or the 
amount to be refunded if “fast,” by referring to the customer’s consumption for pre- 
; vious months. 

:: If the customer is entitled to a refund, he is so advised by letter and credit is made 
Be on next bill rendered. If an estimated bill is rendered, it is inclosed in a letter giving 
4 the customer all the facts in the case. 

The special clerk in the Bookkeeping Department makes all necessary notations on 
the ledger showing charge or credit and by means of his file of “Meter Inspection and 
Test” tickets, makes periodical checks to determine that final disposition is correctly E) 
made of charge or credit. 


Mr. E. Haase, State Representative, Wisconsin. 

Each consumer’s book-ledger keeper is under duty of searching, at a specified time 
each month, for meters showing decided drop in consumption and to report to the Chief 
Clerk with a card showing name and address and consumption, present year and pre- 
vious year, of any consumer whose consumption has taken a decided drop. The Chief 
Clerk keeps a sheet on which is listed the entire ledger force and checks off on this 
sheet whenever a ledger clerk reports that he or she has completed the search for non- 
registering meters and enters the number of suspicious cases reported. 

Cards containing the names and addresses of consumers whose consumption has 
taken a decided drop, are turned over to the clerk in charge of high bill complaint 

investigation, who either immediately orders a meter test or an investigation by one 
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of his inspectors, inquiring into the cause for the drop. After such inspection a meter 
test may be ordered. 

The reports of all non-registering meters, as they come from the meter shop on 
the daily record of meter tests, are entered upon such cards as referred to above, show- 
ing name and address and providing for the monthly consumption for several years and 
these cards are then held for a month after the new meter is installed. The first month’s 
consumption, as recorded by the new meter, is then entered on that card and on the 
basis of consumption before the old meter went wrong, and taking into consideration 
the registration as shown by the new meter, an estimated bill is made by the Assistant 
Secretary and presented with a dictated letter, setting forth the circumstances in each 
case. 

. W. E. Houghton, Los Angeles Gas & Electric Corpn., Los Angeles, Cal. 

The individual bookkeeper of each set of ledgers issues test orders on accounts 
which show a drop in consumption and upon their completion, immediately orders such 
meters changed as the tests prove are not registering within 2% of accuracy. An average 
bill is sent out with the first bill, following the installation of the correct meter and said 
average is based upon the consumption of the new meter. 

Each bookkeeper’s work is checked monthly by another bookkeeper and is audited 
about four times each year by a clerk to the Auditor. 

John J. Armstrong, Consumers Gas Co. of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

From the report received from the Meter Shop of the meters exchanged (Not Reg- 
istering), the Application or General Order Department make out tickets, putting thereon 
name and address, meter number and date of exchange of meter. These tickets are 
forwarded to the Consumers’ Accounting Department, where the ledger account is 
looked up to see if the meter has suddenly stopped registering, or has been showing a 
diminishing amount of gas each month for any period back. No action is taken with 
regard to estimating the amount to be charged until an idea is obtained of the rate of 
consumption as shown by the registrations of the new meter that has been installed, 
and it is our practice to leave the matter until the regular reading date for the district, 
after which a bill is made out showing the amount recorded by the new meter from the 
date set to the regular reading date, together with an estimated amount covering the 
period which the old meter appears to have been incorrectly registering. This amount 
is arrived at by charging the consumer the same quantity as was charged during the 
period in question the year previous, or by the amount shown to have been consumed 
by the new meter, allowing credit on the account for any amount paid during the period 
the estimated bill covers. 

We would appreciate your obtaining through the State Representatives the 
general practice of gas companies on the following points: 

1. Do you maintain shop forces to take care of housepiping, gas range, 
water heater installations, etc., or is this work delegated to outside plumbers 
and contractors? 

2. If such work is done by the company is it based on the cost of the work 
and what accounting procedure is used to determine that such work does not 
really represent a loss? 

3. Will you forward us copy in duplicate of any local ordinances covering 
regulations or specifications on the installation of services, meters, housepiping, 
appliances, etc.? 

4. Will you forward us copy in duplicate of your company rules on the 
above subjects? 

5. State what work on consumers’ premises is now handled by your com- 
pany free of charge. What class of work is charged for and what do these 
charges consist of? 

ANSWER. 
Association Headquarters. 

More or less complete replies to the above questionnaire were received from 25 gas 

companies in different States which may be summarized as follows: 
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(1) Sixteen companies reported that shop forces were maintained for installing 
housepiping, gas ranges, water heaters, etc. Three companies reported this work as 
delegated to outside plumbers. Six companies reported housepiping work in new build- 
ings as delegated to outside plumbers. 

(2) Eight companies reported charges for such work as based on cost of material 
and labor only. Nine companies reported charges based on material and labor plus 
overhead and a reasonable profit. ‘ 

(3) Copies of local ordinances on gas fitting were forwarded from the following 
cities and are on file: Portland, Maine; Cambridge, Everett, Malden, Medford and 
Springfield, Mass.; Albany, N. Y.; and Dallas, Texas. 

Thirteen companies reported no local ordinances in effect. 

(4) Company Rules on gas fitting were forwarded from the following cities and 
are on file: Chas. H. Tenney & Co., operating in various cities; Portland, Maine; Pough- 
keepsie and Newburgh, N. Y.; Portland, Oregon; Philadelphia, Pa.; Beaumont and San 
Antonio, Texas; and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

(5) Two companies reported all work on meters, emergency and complaint work, 
demonstration and adjustment of appliances performed gratuitously. 

Four companies reported only gratuitous work performed as adjustment of appli- 
ances where no material is required. 

Five companies reported no gratuitous work performed beyond the meter. 





GENERAL PROBLEMS 

We are figuring on the practicability of putting in a plant to work up 
by-products—coal tar and ammoniacal liquor—and would like to be advised of 
the practices of those plants which are getting best results in this field. Can 
you state the equipment required and cost of same for a plant to take care of 
one to two thousand gallons of tar a day and the accompanying ammoniacal 
liquor? 

ANSWERS. 
Mr. C. H. Stone, Rochester Gas & Electric Corpn., Rochester, N. Y. 


Almost all of the companies who do anything with these products themselves, simply 
dehydrate the tar and concentrate the ammonia to 18 or 20% liquor or make it into 
ammonium sulphate. At Rochester we have made some experiments on the working 
up of these residuals, although only on a laboratory scale. A plant producing only one 
or two thousand gallons of tar a day would not, in my opinion, be large enough to 
warrant spending any money in the working up of the tar. 


A. S. Hall, Springfield Gas Light Co., Springfield, Mass. 

We have two 2,500-gallon, direct fired, stills, and make road building materials. We 
sell about 1,250,000 gallons of road material and distillate per year. We have one 
120,000-gallon tank, one 20,000-gallon tank and six 10,000-gallon tanks all fitted with 
coils so that they can be heated by steam. These tanks are used for storage of different 
grades of finished products. The labor required to operate this plant is three men at 
$4.50 per day and we also charge some supervision to this plant amounting to $5.00 
per day. 

Installing a plant of this kind does not pay unless you are thoroughly familiar with 
the manufacture of road materials required, and have a ready market in the immediate 
vicinity. The material has to be made to the proper viscosity, percentage of carbon and 
has to be kept at such a temperature that it can be pumped and spread on roads im 
proper shape. This requires considerable supervision, and at the present day prices of 
tanks and stills it is my opinion that when the interest on the investment is taken into 
account it would be much cheaper to sell the tar as a raw product than to try to make 
road materials. 
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For our ammonia production we have a still made by the Gas Machinery Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio. I do not know what the present day price of one of these machines 
is. The estimated cost of production is as follows: 

Output — 650 Ibs. NH; per day as a 12% liquor. 
100 Ibs, steam = 7,500 Ibs. per day at 30¢ per M. 
Lime = 240 lbs. per day at 1¢ per Ib. 
Labor = $0.75 per day 2 men. 
Total cost of 1 Ib. of NH; = 2.215 cents. 
2.25 
Steam 


Lime 
Labor 1.500 


2.215 cents 


All the labor cannot properly be charged to the NH; as the men are required to do 
other things as well as tend the still. 


Mr. A. H. Strecker, Public Service Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 

It can readily be seen that work done in this direction in a small way must be much 
more expensive than at a large plant, where the products of a number of works are 
worked up together, where there is perfect apparatus and well trained help and super- 
vision and where there is an efficient selling organization in close contact with the 
market for the finished products. 

For these reasons a number of gas companies in Ohio, years ago, got together to 
have a central refinery for their raw products. The enterpftise, however, did not meet 
with continued success, as far as I know. 

Unless local circumstances are very favorable, like ready and well paying outlet 
for pitch, special tar for road making purposes, etc., the chances of making a continued 
success of a plant for working up the by-products of a gas works selling about 150 
million cu. ft. of gas per year, are rather doubtful and will most likely require con- 
siderable effort on the part of the Manager. However, it would be entirely wise and 
proper to do two things: 

1. To concentrate the ammoniacal liquor on the premises, especially when cost of 
transporting the raw liquor is so considerable as to be almost prohibitive. The con- 
centrated product (about 26 oz. strength) is more readily saleable and freight charges 
are reduced greatly. 

The cost of a concentrating plant, building, apparatus, tank to hold at least a car- 
load of finished product would, at to-day’s prices, probably run up to $4,500 or $5,000 
and the cost of concentrating the liquor from one net ton of coal, including labor, time, 
steam, interest and amortization of plant, etc., would be not less than 1o¢. 

2. To dehydrate the raw tar, thus freeing it from whatever water it contains, so as 
to save the cost of transportation of such water and make the tar more acceptable and 
saleable. The cost of a simple still, condenser, possibly a pump and the necessary piping 
would to-day probably amount to $3,000 to $3,500 unless used but idle apparatus is on 
hand. 


Mr. A. I. Phillips, Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
(Mr. Phillips’ reply is too complete to publish in the Question Box. As the infor- 
mation given is of interest to smaller gas plants the reply will be printed in full in the 
Technical Section of the next issue. 


G-23 We have for several years used hot salt water for thawing frosted gas 
mains and would ask whether you know of any objection to this practice or 
any instance of disastrous results? 
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In connection with the use of wood alcohol for thawing frosted service, 
the present price is rendering this practice prohibitive. Have any member com- 
panies had experience with denatured alcohol, hot salt water or other substances 
for this purpose? 


ANSWERS. 


. &. I. Vincent, Syracuse Lighting Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Hot salt water has been in use in Syracuse for three winters, but I believe it has 
been used a much longer time in Miuneapolis, and possibly some of the other western 
cities. 

It is used principally for thawing: services, although there is no reason why it could 
not be used for thawing mains also, although to thaw a long exposed main with a very 
low atmospheric temperature with this method, might not be satisfactory. 

As far as I know no bad results have resulted from this practice. If the member 
company would state what is ‘neant by “disastrous results” we might be in a better 
position to advise. 


. Geo. Wehrle, Denver Gas & Electric Light Co., Denver, Colo. 

We have never had personal experience in using hot salt water as a medium for 
removing frost from gas pipes. We would think the corrosive effect on iron pipes and 
fittings would be detrimental. We have used the Hauck Steam Thawing outfit to good 
advantage on frost trouble. 


. F. C. Weber, H. L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

Regarding the use of hot salt water for thawing frosted gas mains, I see no reason 
at all why this is not a very satisfactory procedure. The freezing temperature of the salt 
solution is very low and at the same time it will actively attack frost in pipes. When 
wood alcohol is so expensive the use of hot salt water certainly will be not only very 
satisfactory, but so far as I know, entirely harmless. Wood alcohol is a very satisfac- 
tory solvent for frost troubles, but at present prices is almost prohibitive.’ 


. J. S. Parker, United Gas Improvement Co., Philadelphia Gas Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In Philadelphia, we have had very limited experience with the thawing of mains, 
our experience being mostly with house services and street lamp risers and services. 

We had on one occasion, however, a frozen 3 in. main and thawed it with the equip- 
ment that we generally use for services in the following manner: 

The main was broken at a rod drip and surface water had entered acca this crack 
and as the main was subsequently imbedded in frost, this water froze solid shutting off 
the gas supply. 

We opened over an intersection about 150 ft. from a lamp service, removed a plug 
from a bag hole and then inserted our steam nozzle in the main and with 8o lbs. pressure 
injected steam. This steam issued later from the top of the lamp riser, showing that 
the main was clear to that point. We then injected steam at the same pressure into the 
drip rod by inserting % in. pipe to the bottom of the drip. After a couple of applica- — 
tions we started to get steam at the top of the riser of the lamp post proving that the 
main was then open between the drip and the lamp. The steam pressure worked back 
along the main beyond this drip in the direction from which the gas should come as — 
was demonstrated by a lighted street lamp going out. After this, we ceased with the 
steaming process and the flow of gas immediately followéd. : 

The home-made steaming apparatus used is made of an ordinary 15 gallon gal 
vanized, horizontal house boiler, 36 in. long, 12 in. in diameter and tested to 150 ibs — 
pressure mounted horizontally on a pipe frame and surrounded by a galvanized sheet 
iron shield, the top half of the boiler and exposed back end having a thick sheet of — 
asbestos covering to cut down radiation. 

The boiler was heated by setting under it three ordinary plumber’s furnaces which é 
were kept in place by the use of two pipe guides connected to the feet of the stand, the 
reason for this being that when this equipment was being carried in a wagon, the fur- 
naces could be kept lighted and in position. 
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The boiler, in most cases, was allowed to remain in the wagon and the hose was of 
sufficient length to extend through a cellar window and by the use of % in. pipe con- 
nected to the hose and inserted into the open end of a service steam was injected directly 
against the obstruction and in practically every instance, one application was sufficient 
to permanently relieve the condition. 

We have had no experience with the use of salt water for thawing, but have for 
years past used denatured alcohol. 


G-24 Could you advise us what gas companies are lubricating their gas meters? 
The results of our experimental work do not fully bear out the claims made 
for this practice. 
ANSWER. 
Mr. W. A. Castor, Consumers Meters Committee. 

The spraying of meter valves is carried on in Syracuse, N. Y., as a regular prac- 
tice. Mr. G. I. Vincent, Engineer, states that the oil not only brings the meters to 
within better proof, clears up works catch conditions as well as most of the slow 
motion, or small flame leaks but, in addition, oils the diaphragms and all surfaces and 
bearings in the valve and diaphragm chambers. 

The Syracuse practice is to spray the oil under continuous pressure into the long 
channels of the meters for something like fifteen or twenty minutes immediately follow- 
ing the making of the check tests. 

In Philadelphia the practice for the past three or four years has been to spray meter 
oil, or No. 4 neutral oil, on the valves of meters which failed to pass the slow motion 
test. This practice resulted in the remedying of about 80% of the slow motion failures 
without the necessity of overhauling the meters. 

During the past eighteen months, the practice has been to spray oil on the valves of 
all Philadelphia meters before placing them in district O. K. stock. The reason for so 
doing is to prevent the valves from sticking to their seats while the meters are waiting 
to be set. No spraying of valves is attempted if the meters are new or if the valves 
and seats have been cleaned in the course of repairs. The oiling of the valves actually 
prevents them from sticking as it was expected to. 

The Philadelphia method of spraying is to use a special hand syringe to force two 
fine-streams of oil through the forked channels so as to strike the under surfaces of the 
valves. If air under pressure was available for the purpose, this method would be 
abandoned in favor of the method employed in Syracuse. 


G-25 We have started a Building and Loan Association: among our employees 
which provides for Savings and Loans for home building purposes. Have any 
of your company members in operation a Building and Loan Association for 
their employees and if so will you kindly give us as much information as you 
have available? ' 

ANSWERS. 

Mr. J. W. Heins, Philadelphia, Pa. 

I am enclosing you a specimen copy of The U. G. I. Employees’ Association Savings 
Fund booklet. This Association was started very recently and at the present time we 
have upwards of six hundred members. This Association is distinctly within the Com- 
pany, so much so that as soon as an employee ceases his connection with the Company 
he is automatically dropped out of the Employees’ Association. We hope to pay 5% 
on moneys deposited, and our present outlook is very promising. 

Mr. F. H. Patterson, Rochester Gas & Electric Corpn., Rochester, N. Y. 

The only Public Utility Company which operates a Building and Loan Association, 
of which I know is the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mr. 8. C. Robinson, New York Edison Co., New York, N. Y¥. 

This Company’s Savings and Loan Association was incorporated under the banking 
laws of the State in 1912 and has for its object the systematic saving of money and the 
loaning of such accumulation to its employees for home owning purposes. 
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The Association is conducted along the lines of the regulation Savings and Loan 
Association and now has assets of over $800,000.00 which speaks for its success. 

Some $750,000.00 has been loaned to employees on bond and mortgage, consisting 
of about 260 loans. 

The Association has a membership of a little over 3,000 and in the great majority 
of cases dues are paid by weekly deductions from the pay envelopes. This is an 
important item, has worked most satisfactorily and to it we attribute to a large extent 
the success of the enterprise. 

The Company pays all of the operating expenses of the Association. None of the 
officers or directors receive any pay. The services of the Appraisal Committee is also 
entirely gratuitous. 

We are enclosing a copy of the Association’s By-Laws which cover the ground fully. 


. Wm. Schmidt, Jr., Consolidated Gas, Elec. Lt. & Pr. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

This company has had in operation since 1914, a Savings and Investment Fund for 
its employees. Full information concerning this plan is contained in the accompanying 
booklet. Recently,. however, a limited-loan feature has been adopted, under which 
employees having acceptable collateral may borrow amounts not exceeding $75.00. These 
amounts may be repaid in installments over a period of one year. Interest at the rate 
of 6% per annum is charged on such loans. 


G-26 Information is wanted as to any cast iron bell and spigot line 12-inch or 
over in size carrying gas at a pressure of over 5 pounds. Details as to the joint 
used, the number of years in service and any troubles with leaky joints will be 
welcomed. 


Information from our members will be appreciated on the following ques- 
tions received in connection with gas lighting: 

1. What are the manufacturers doing toward getting out a fixture which can 
be used for commercial business? 

2. Why should combination gas and electric companies push and continue 
to encourage the sale of electricity for lighting (which means piling up a peak 
load of lighting electric), where they have to carry an expensive equipment big 
enough to take care of this peak load, while it could be much easier handled as 
a gas load on account of the storage capacity and therefore save the investment 
in many thousand dollars of electric equipment? 

3. What is the gas consumption in the two mantles of a 2-light semi-indirect 
fixture and also in the pilot? 

4. What are the actual costs of operating commercial gas arcs with gas at 
one dollar per thousand, as compared with the competitive sizes of electric lamps 
for various rates per kilowatt hour? 

5. Should the gas company furnish free inspection for resident lighting and 
how often? 

What is the difference in efficiency between the inverted type of lamp and 
upright type, comparing Reflex Lamp No. 6 and C. E-Z Lamp, and also what is 
the difference in gas consumption? 

6. How often should semi-indirect fixtures be inspected? 

7. How many company members send an inspector periodically to examine 
semi-indirect and other residence gas lighting units; and what is the percentage 
of maladjustments, broken mantles, smoky ceilings, no canopies put on, to the 
total visits or list to be done? 





AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


List No. 37—September, 1920 


Rate Increases Secured. 


Where information is not secured from company receiving increase, the source of 
information is noted in brackets. See Cumulative List No. 5, of December, 1919, for expla- 


nation of abbreviations. This list includes only increases reported as secured subsequent 
to August I, 1920. 
CONNECTICUT 

New Haven: Co. reports third increase effective Aug. 1, 1920, by adding a S. Chge. 3 and 
5 It. meters 50¢ per month, to It. 60¢, 20 It. 7o0¢, 30 It. 80¢, 45 It. $1.00, 50 It. $1.10, 60 It. 
$1.25, 80 It. $1.50, 100 It. $1.75, 150 It. $2.00, 200 It. $2.25, 250 It. $2.50, 300 It. $2.75, 500 It. 
$3.00 per month. 

Norwich: City reports second intrease effective August 1, 1920. New rate: 1st CCF $1.00— 
next 400 CCF 20¢ per C—next 1,500 CF $1.80 per M—next 18 MCF $1.50—next 55 MCF 
$1.35—over 75 MCF $1.75 per M. M. M. Chge. $1.00. 

Wallingford: Co. reports third increase effective July 1, 1920. New rate: 1st 50 MCF 
$2.10 gross, $2.00 net per M 10 days—next 50 MCF $1.85 net—over 100 MCF $1.50 net 
per M. M. M. Chge. so¢ per month. P. P. Meters $2.00 per M. 


GEORGIA 


Savannah: Co. reports third increase effective August 1, 1920. New rate: Ist 10 MCF 
$1.50—next 20 MCF $1.40—next 20 MCF $1.35—over 50 MCF $1.30 per M, disc. 10¢ ten 


days. 
INDIANA 


La Porte: Co. reports increase effective May 1, 1920. New rate: 1st 5 MCF $1.75—next 
5 MCF $1.70o—next 10 MCF $1.65—next 30 MCF $1.55—next 50 MCF $1.40—over 100 
MCF $1.25 per M, disc. 1o¢ per M. M. M. Bill $1.00 for 600 c. f. or less. 

Valparaiso: Lighting Co. reports increase effective August 1, 1920. Old rate: 1st 5 MCF 
$1.25—next 20 MCF 95¢—over 25 MCF 85¢, to which was added a sur-charge of 10¢ 
per M, disc. 1to¢ per M. New rate: 1st 5 MCF $2.00—next 20 MCF $1.90—over 25 
MCF $1.80 per M, disc. ro¢ per M. 


IOWA 


Dubuque: Co. reports increase effective Aug. 1, 1920. New rate: 1st 100 c. f. 60¢—200 c. f. 
75¢—300 c. f. 85¢—400 c. f. $1.00—So0 c. f. $1.15—600 c. f. $1.30—700 c. f. $1.45—8oo c. f. 
$1.60—900 c. f. $1.75, less 10¢, 10 days—1 MCF $1.85 less 15¢, 10 days, making net rate 


$1.70 per M. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Amherst: Co. reports third increase effective June 1, 1920. New rate: 1st 2 MCF $2.50 
per M net—over 2 MCF $2.00 net per M. 

Boston: Co. reports fourth increase effective July 23, 1920. New rate: $1.35 net per MCF. 

Beverly: Co. reports third increase effective July 1, 1920. New rate: $1.90 gross, $1.70 net 
per MCF. P. P. Meters $1.80 per M. Same rates apply to Danvers. 

Braintree: Co. reports fourth increase effective Sept. 1, 1920. New rate: $2.10 per MCF, 
disc. 10¢ per M 15 days. 

Charlestown: Co. reports third increase effective June 20, 1920. New rate: $1.50 per MCF, 
disc. 15¢ per M. 

Clinton: Co. reports second increase effective June, 1920. New rate: $2.00 gross, $1.90 
net per MCF. 

East Boston: Co. reports fourth increase effective Aug. 1, 1920. New rate: $1.35 per MCF. 

Fitchburg: Co. reports second increase effective Feb. 1, 1919. New rate: 1st 25 MCF $1.40 
—next 25 MCF $1.25—over 50 MCF $1.15 per M, disc. 1o¢, 15 days. 

Co. reports third increase effective July 23, 1920. New rate: 1st 25 MCF $1.80— 
next 25 MCF $1.65—over 50 MCF $1.55 per M. 

Holyoke: Co. reports third increase effective Aug. 1, 1920. New rate: $1.70 gross, $1.60 
net per MCF. 

Hyde Park: Co. reports third increase effective Aug. 1, 1920. New rate: $1.55 per MCF 
with following discounts. Under i MCF s5¢ per M—next 27 MCF 1o¢—next 70 MCF 
15¢—over 100 MCF 20¢ per M. M. M. Chge. so¢ per month. 

Lexington: Co. reports second increase effective June 1, 1920. New rate: $2.10 per MCF— 
over 10 MCF $1.85 per M, disc. 10¢ per M. 
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Lowell: Co. reports fifth increase effective June 1, 1920. New rate: 
gross, $1.40 net per M—next 100 MCF $1.30—over 200 MCF $1.25 per M. 

Marlborough: Co. reports second increase effective July 1, 1920. New rate: $2.00 per 
MCF less disc. 20¢ per M to days. 

Newton: Co. reports fourth increase effective Aug. 1, 1920. New rate: $1.35 per MCF. 

North Aitleboro: Co. reports second increase effective Aug. 1, 1920. New rate: $1.80 
gross, $1.65 net per MCF. 

Palmer: Co. reports fourth increase effective June 1, 1920. New rate: 1st 2 MCF $3.00 
net—next 3 MCF $2.90—next 25 MCF $2.50—next 20 MCF $2.40—over 50 MCF $2.30 

per M net 10 days. M. M. Chge. $6.00 per year. 

Plesoull: Co. reports second increase effective July 1, 1920. New rate: $2.00 gross, $1.80 
net per MCF. 

Springfield: Co. reports fourth increase effective July 1, 1920. New rate for Springfield, 

Chicopee, West Springfield, Agawam, Ludiow, and Longmeadow: $1.55 gross, $1.45 

net—for So. Hadley: $1.65 gross, $1.55 net—for East Longmeadow: $1.70 gross, $1.60 

net. 


MICHIGAN 

Kalamazoo: Co. reports increase effective July 1, 1920. New rate: 1st 50 MCF $1.60— 
next 50 MCF $1.50—next 50 MCF $1.40—next 50 MCF $1.35—over 200 MCF $1.30 per 
M, disc. 10¢ per M. M. M. Chge. so¢ per meter. 

Manistee: Co. reports fourth increase effective July 1, 1920. New rate: 1st 10 MCF $1.85— 
next 10 MCF $1.45—over 20 MCF $1.30 per M. Penalty 10¢ per M. M. M. Chge. 25¢ 
per meter. Co. reports fourth increase effective July 1, 1920. New rate: $2.10 gross, 
32.00 net per M. 

: (Co. reports increase effective July 1, 1920. New rate: 1st 50 MCF $1.60—next 

<0 MCF $1.50—next 50 F - $1.40—next 50 MCF $1.35—over 200 MCF $1.30 per M, 

disc. 1o¢ per M. M. M. Chge. 50¢ per meter per month. Old rates: 35¢ less per M each 
block. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City: Co. reports second increase effective July 1, 1920. New rate: 80¢ per MCF 

plus S. Chge. of 50¢ per month per meter. 
NEBRASKA 

Beatrice: By reports third increase effective July 1, 1920. New rate: $2.20 gross, $2.15 net 
per MCF. 

Omaha: Gas Co., Old rate under private control $1.25 gross, $1.15 net per MCF. New rate 
under municipal control effective August 1, 1920: Ist 10 MCF $1.35—next 20 MCF 
$1.30—next 70 MCF $1.20—over 100 MCF $1.10 per M, disc. 10¢ per M 10 days. S. Chge. 
so¢ per month. The “Dollar Rate” promised applies only to consumers of over 100 MCF. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Portsmouth: Co. reports third increase effective June 15, 1920. New rate: 1st 10 MCF 
$1.55—-next 20 MCF $1.45—over 30 MCF $1.35, disc. 10¢ per M. S. Chge. 50¢ per month. 
Coal clause: For every increase in cost per net ton of coal, stored, of one dollar or a 
fraction thereof above $7.50 will add 1¢ per 100 CCF to the rate for gas. 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark: Co. reports third increase effective Aug. 1, 1920. New rate: 1st 20 MCF $1.40— 
next 30 MCF $1.35—next 50 MCF $1.30—next 50 MCF $1.25—next oy MCF $1.20—next 
too MCF $1.15—next 500 MCF $1.10—over 800 MCF $1.05 per M. B.t.u. standard 
reduced from 600 to 525. 


NEW YORK 


Albany: Co. reports second increase effective Aug. 11, 1920. New rate: 1st 25 MCF $1.30 
net per M—all over 25 MCF $1.20 net per MCF. 

Coney Island: Co. reports increase effective August 1, 1920. New rate: $1.40 per MCF 
m4 I Standard changed from 22 C. P. to not less than 525 B.t. u., on October 

rate to be reduced in accordance with any saving made thereby. 

Gua Fulton County Gas & E. Co. reports increase effective Sept. 1, 1920. New 
rate: 1st 5 MCF $1.50—next 5 MCF $1.40—over 10 MCF $1.30 per M net. S. Chee. 
3 and 5 It. 50¢, 10 and 20 It. 75¢, 45 and 60 It. $1.00, 100 and larger Ce per month. Old 
rates 3o¢ per MCF less and no S. Chge 

Norwich: Co. reports increase effective ‘Sept I, 1920. New rate: 1st 10 MCF 22%4¢ per 
CCF—next 10 MCF rs ae 10 MCF 17%4¢—next 20 MCF 15¢—over 50 MCF 14¢ 

per CCF, disc. 1¢ per CCF. M. M. Chge. 50¢ net discount period. 

Shiniaale: Adirondack Power & Lt. Co reports increase effective July 11, 1920. Old 
rate: 1st 50 MCF $1.10—next 10 MCF $1 .o5—next 20 MCF $1.00—next 20 "MCF F 95¢— 

next 50 MCF go¢—next 850 MCF 85¢—over 1000. MCF 80¢ ae M, disc. 10¢ per M 15 

days. Fuel rate 7o¢ per MCF. New rate: 1st 50 MCF $1.50—next 50 MCF $1.40— 

over 100 MCF $1.20 per M, disc. 10¢ per M 15 comers M, M. Chge. 50¢ per meter per 





Ist 100 MCF $1.50 
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month. House heating, rate $1.20 net per MCF. M. M. Chge. $1.00 per meter. Rates 
apply also to Rotterdam, Niskayuna, Scotia, and Glenville. 

Utica: G. & E. Co. reports increase effective April 1, 1916. 1st 25 MCF $1.10—next 25 
MCF $1.00—next 50 MCF o0¢—next 150 MCF 85¢—next 250 MCF 75¢—next soo MCF 
7o¢ per M, disc. 10¢ per M 10 days. Second increase effective April 15, 1920: 15¢ per 
MCF added to each block. Third increase Aug. 10, 1920, adds 25¢ each block, disc. as 
before. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte: Southern Public Utilities Co. reports increase Aug. 1, 1920. New rate: Ist 
10 MCF $2.10—next 10 MCF $1.95—next 10 MCF $1.75—next 20 MCF $1.65—over 
so MCF $1.55 per M, disc. 1o¢ per M. M. M. Chge. $1.50 per month. Old rate 65¢ less 
per M each block. M. M. Chge. 50¢ per M each block. 

Raleigh: Co. reports second increase effective Aug. 1, 1920. New tentative rate granted: 
1st 10 MCF $2.30—next 10 MCF $2.15—over 20 MCF $1.90 per M, disc. 5¢ per M 10 
days. M. M. Chge. $1.50 net per month. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Scranton: Co. reports increase effective August 1, 1920. New rate: ist 15 MCF $1.70— 
next 10 MCF $1.50—next 75 MCF $1.40—next 200 MCF $1.20—over 300 MCF $1.00 per 
M. M.: M. Chge. 5o¢ per meter. 

Waynesboro: Gas Co. reports increase effective June 29, 1920. New rate: 1st MCF $2.00 
net—next 2 MCF $1.90—next 2 MCF $1.80—next 5 MCF $1.70—next 50 MCF $1.30— 
over 75 MCF $1.20 per M. Old rate 25¢ less each block. R. T. S. Chge. 3 and 5 It. 50¢, 
10 and 20 It. 75¢, 30 It. and over $1.00. P. P. Meters $2.00 per M. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Newport: Co. reports second increase effective July 7, 1920. New rate: Ist 100 c.f. 71¢— 


next 400 c. f. 21¢ per CCF—next 10 MCF $1.55—next 30 MCF $1.45—next 60 MCF $1.35 
per M, disc. 10¢ per M 10 days. S. Chge. 50¢ per month. 


VERMONT 


Burlington: Co. reports second increase effective April 1, 1919. New rate adds 20¢ to each 
block, disc. 10¢, 10 days. 


Co. reports third increase effective Aug. 1, 1920. New rate: 1st 10 MCF $1.85— 
next 10 MCF $1.75—next 30 MCF $1.65—next 50 MCF $1.55—over 100 MCF $1.50 per 
M, disc. 10¢, 10 days. 
WASHINGTON 
Wenatchee: Central Washington Gas Co. reports increase effective May 1, 1920. Ist 3 MCF 
$2.00 per M—next 2 MCF $1.71—next 5 MCF $1.44—over 10 MCF $1.15. M. M. Chge. 
$1.00. All rates net. New rate: 1st.900 c. f. $1.60 to $2.90—1st MCF $3.00—next MCF 


$2.80—next MCF $2.60—next MCF $2.30—next MCF $2.10—next 5 MCF $2.00—next 
5 MCF $1.70—over 15 MCF $1.50 per M. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Martinsburg: Co. reports second increase effective June 1, 1920. New rate adds so¢ per 
MCF each block. M. M. Chge. remains as before. The first and second increases adds 
75¢ per MCF each block. 


WISCONSIN 
Janesville: Co. reports second increase effective June 1, 1920. New rate: 1st 2 MCF $1.85— 


next 3 MCF $1.75—over 5 MCF $1.60 per M. Penalty 10¢ ten days. M. M. Chge. 50¢ 
per month. 


(Continued from page 574) 
are looked upon as a leaven of unrest. prompting the Utilization Engineer to the 
When the Gas Companies of the country benefit of the whole industry. The in- 
have passed through the present dark dustrial application of gas is to-day but 
valley, the merchandiser will be found _ in its infancy. 





Employment Bureau 


SERVICES REQUIRED 


WATER GAS—Experienced water gas maker 
wanted. Gas Works vicinity of New 
York. Address—American Gas Associa- 
tion, 130 East Fifteenth Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Key No. 4 


WANTED—Thoroughly experienced gas ap- 
pliance salesman. State age, reference and 
salary expected. Address—American Gas 
Association. 


Key No. 7 


WANTED—Man with experience in the selec- 
tion of leather and the manufacture of 
gas meter diaphragms, to take charge of 
and develop a shop for the making of dia- 
phragms. A good opportunity for the 
right man. Address The Laclede Gas 
Light Company, 1017 Olive Street, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Key No. 9 


SERVICES OFFERED 


WANTED—Position as manager in city of 
60,000 or over by college graduate of 16 
years connection with gas business. <A 
successful record as manager of 2 gas 
companies, and as superintendent of one of 
the largest gas plants in U. S. Has had 
practical experience in every branch of the 
business and has made good. Address 
American Gas Association. 


Kep No. 102 


WAN TED—Position as gas engineer or man- 
ager by a man of large experience in both 
capacities in manufacture and distribution 
of coal or water gas. 38 years of age 
with excellent references. Address— 
American Gas Association, 130 East 15th 
Street. 


Key No. 103 


WANTED—Young man desires a positic 
with opportunities. Present location 
years and cannot go higher. Thoroughly 
trained and experienced in water gag 
operation. New business and manage 
ment. Address—American Gas Associa- 
tion. 


Key No. 104 


WAN TED—Young man 32, experienced m 
ager and office manager desires position 
with -a combination company. Salary 
$250.co per month. Address—American 
Gas Association. : 

Key No. 106 


WAN TED—Position as superintendent wanted 
by technical man, married, 30 years of 
experienced in manufacture of water g; 
and high and low pressure distribution, 
Can furnish best of references. Address 
—American Gas Association, 130 : 
Fifteenth St., New York, N. Y. 

Key No. 108 


WANTED—Position as Manager or Assistant: 
in medium size town. Has had 15 yes 
experience in coal and water gas 
electric operation. Technical graduate 
Any location. Address—American 
Association. 


Key No. 109 


WAN TED—Position as Industrial Power as 
Fuel Engineer. Technical engineer ar 
salesman of excellent qualifications 
industrial power and fuel sales. Now em 
ployed $3000. Address—A. G. A. 

Key No. 111 


WANTED—Position as Superintendent of 
Coal and Water Gas Plant having a praé 
tical experience in the manufacture 
same. Age 44 years and married. Salam 
250 per month. A-1 references, can tak 
up duties at once. Address A.G. A. _ 

Key No. 112 
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